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Jill Mulvay Derr to Speak 
at Exponent Dinner 


We at Exponent II take pleasure in announcing 
that Jil] Mulvay Derr, historian, will be the 
guest speaker at the Sixth Annual Exponent Day 
Dinner. The dinner is scheduled for Saturday, 
10 June 1978, at 7:00 in the Cambridge ward cha- 
pel. The event commemorates the founding of 
the Woman's Exponent, a paper which was published 
by and for Mormon women over a hundred years ago 
in Utah. Inquiries about dinner reservations 
should be directed to Judi Dushku, Box 37, Arlin- 
ton, Ma. 02174, 

There is more than mere appropriateness in the 
invitation to Jill to present this year's Expo- 

_nent Day address. She comes as one of the 
Church's foremost authorities on the history of 
its women, as one of the women whose activities 
will be recounted in subsequent histories of 
Mormon women, and as one whose life now touches 
for good the lives of her contemporaries. 

There is, beyond that, a poetic rightness to 
choosing Jill at this time and in that place. 
Boston has been significant in Jill's life, and 
the time of the Exponent Day commemoration has 
been for her a season of decision-making. 

At the time of the first Exponent Day dinner 
five years ago, Jil] Mulvay stood where two 
roads diverged. She had just completed two 
years of teaching in Boston schools, sticking 
out to the end.what seemed to her an unreward- 
ing experience. Her Harvard Master of Arts in 
Teaching had led her into what appeared a blind 
alley. A happenchance conversation with thet 
first Exponent Day speaker, Maureen Ursenbach 
Beecher, herself a writer in women's history, 
found Jil] questioning, "How did you get where 
you are?" with the overtone of "How do I find 


where my road should lead?" The words of her 
stake president, Richard Bushman, reverberated 
in her ears: "You're going to make a contribu- 
tion in your life. Go home and lay the ground- 
work for it." 

Home in Utah, after some fruitless job hunt- 
ing, Jill found herself reading the poetry of 
Eliza R. Snow, assisting in the preparation of 
a volume for the Historical Department of the 
Church. Way led on to way, and soon she was re- 
searching and writing on her own, publishing es- 
says on Mormon women. Sarah M. Kimball, the two 
Misses Cook, Alice Merrill Horne, Florence 
dJacobsen--and beyond these luminaries, the com- 
mon women of Mormon history fell into her pur- 
view. She wrote for BYU Studies, for Exponent 
II, Sunstone, Mormon Sisters (Cambridge: Emme- 
line Press, 1976), and Sister Saints (Provo: 

BYU Press, 1978). She presented papers at meet- 
ings of the Utah Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the Mormon History Association, and, most re- 
cently, the Charles Redd Center for Western 
Studies. 

Following the new interest, Jill did more 
graduate work at the University of Utah, this 
time in American Studies, with emphasis on the 
history of women. Combining the broader view 
with her special interest in Mormon history, 
she taught, and still teaches, an honors seminar 
in Women in Utah History at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 

Well along a career path, Jill came to the 
realization that she might marry, or not marry, 
and either way her life would be good. Then 
just this past year she found roads diverging 








again as she renewed friendship with, and sub- 
sequently married, C. Brooklyn Derr. Family 
responsibilities--with Brooke came his son 
Bentley into the new family--now share time 
with career goals. 

Any of the roads which diverged from Maga- 
zine Street, Cambridge, could only have led into 
the kind of usefulness which Eliza R. Snow saw 
as the true greatness. Jill took the one less 
traveled by, and even after this brief time, 
that has made a difference. 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


An Interview with Donna Hill 


The response to your book, Joseph Smith, the 
First Mormon (see review, page 9), has been ex- 
ceptional. The book has been praised by Mormon 
and non-Mormon critics as "the most detailed 
study of Joseph Smith and the religion he founded 
yet to be published." (National Review) Did you 
anticipate this unilateral interest? 

Naturally, I hoped there would be interest. 
But while I was working on the book, I tried to 
put aside any anticipation of how it would be 
received because I wanted to work with as little 





Donna Hill (Photo taken by Afton Olson Miles) 


. for a dispassionate look at the Prophet. 





constraint as possible. In a general way, how- 
ever, from conversations I had had with friends 
and from articles I had read in recent years, I 
was encouraged to believe that members of the 
Church and people outside the Church were ready 
I saw 
that within the Church there was a growing in- 
terest in the intellectual aspects of Mormon 
history, as distinct from the religious. 

How did you decide to write a biography of 
Joseph Smith? 

Actually, I didn't decide to do it on my own 
initiative. Of course, I had been introduced to 
the story of Joseph Smith in Sunday School 
classes in Washington, D. C., and as I grew up 
I read Mormon history. Meanwhile I had developed 
an interest in writing and had published several 
books. But if anyone had asked, I would have 
said I had no intention of writing about the 
Prophet. My main interest was in writing fic- 
tion. 

One day in 1968, I got an excited phone call 
from my literary agent, who asked if I would 
like to meet a young editor from Doubleday who 
wanted to talk to me about tne possibility of 
doing a life of Joseph Smith. My first impulse 
was to say, “No thanks.“ I was well aware of 
the difficulties such a biography would present, 
and, in any case, I was already under contract 
for another book and carrying my job at Hunter 
College Library. But my agent persuaded me to 
meet the editor anyway, saying that I would en- 
joy talking to him and that he would treat us 
both to a good lunch. 

The editor was Richard Baltzell, who told me 
that he had read and liked my first novel, 
Catch a Brass Canary, and had been pleased to 
learn I was a member of the LDS Church. Al- 
though not a Mormon himself, he had been fasci- 
nated by Joseph Smith since his student days at 
the University of Chicago, where he had spent 
every spare moment in the library stacks poring 
over Mormon history. He said he had never found 


a biography that he thought did justice to the 
Prophet, and had determined even then that some- 
day he would find a writer to undertake the work. 
He told me he thought the time had come to pub- 
Tish such a work and asked if I would consider 
undertaking the project. I found his arguments 
very persuasive, 

The subject of Joseph Smith has always been 
controversial. In the past it seems to have 
polarized biographers into a clearly pro or con 
position. Was this due to a lack of reliable 
documentary material or to a quality of the man 
himself? 

We cannot say that there is a lack of docu- 
mentary material, since great quantities of 
original letters, diaries, journals, newspaper 
articles, and other contemporary accounts exist. 
It is true, however, that until recent years 
much of the best material was not readily avail- 
able. 

As for your second point, it is certainly 
true that Joseph Smith was the kind of man who 
aroused intense feelings, both of love and of 
hate. It has always been and still is diffi- 
cult to write about him dispassionately. 

However, the reasons for the polarization 
of attitudes toward Joseph Smith are complex. 
Very early writers of Mormon history were under 
the pressure of contemporary circumstances. 
Some of those who wrote against the Prophet 
and his followers were motivated by envy and 
fear of Joseph's influence. The Mormons were 
always an industrious, cohesive group and soon 
played a leading role in any area in which they 
settled. They wanted to spread the Gospel and 
to share it with others for the benefit of all 
in preparation for the final coming of the Lord, 
but some of the less tactful brethren liked to 
say that they expected the Saints to “inherit 
the earth." They meant this in a religious 
sense, but neighbors who were afraid it was in- 
tended aggressively sometimes attributed to 
Joseph Smith the intention of taking the land 
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Coming of Age in New York City 


I thought it was a city filled with Sharks 
and Jets dancing in perfect formation on 
black rooftops. I thought all the New York 
City policemen were tough but gentle tintypes 
of Officer Krupke. And I thought that maybe 
if I could live there, I would feel pretty. 

Take a young girl, Natalie Wood for in- 
stance. Have her sewing on a white dress in 
a little New York City shop. She falls in 
love, she marries, her husband is killed. 
That is coming of age. 

It doesn't have to be tragic, but it can 


be. It is that moment of insight when 


things begin to come into focus; when the sex 
roles are more deeply perceived, what is 
good about them and what is dispensable or 
even harmful. 


It is the time when the foundation of the 
fantasy world is cracked, made irreparable. 
The entire fantasy edifice doesn't crumble 
at once, but it cannot be repaired. Simone 
de Beauvoir points out in The Second Sex 
that girls have a particularly strong and 
well-developed fantasy world. That is per- 
haps why coming of age is different, more 
jolting, for them. 

Here and now in the 20th Century, women 
are coming of age in a different way than 
they have for a long time. In 1928 Margaret 
Mead launched her career with an incredible, 
particular yet universal book called Coming 
of Age in Samoa, which asserted". . . our 
every thought and movement was a product not 
of instinct, but derived from the society 
within which an individual was reared." 


Since then people have looked on the phenom- 
enon of coming of age differently. 

Moving to New York City is a coming of 
age in itself. Whether a person is ten or 
seventy, a new moment of epiphany occurs 
here. Women get a different insight into 
what it means to raise a family, to have a 
career, to be independent--which everyone 
has to be here. 

An underlying theme of this New York is- 
sue of Exponent II is the individual con- 
tributor's particular experience of coming 
of age in New York City. Did she discover 
that raising a family could be more chal- 
lenging and rewarding than she had dreamed? 
Did she step outside traditional sex roles 
through a career? Did she find a new sis- 
terhood with women who shared her ideals and 
goals? That is coming of age. 

The experiences of the women who wrote 
these articles are similar to those of Mormon 
women across the country and the world. We 
are, in a sense, coming of age together. The 
foundation of our fantasy has been cracked-- 
the fantasy that we could give responsibility 
for our lives to someone else. This has been 
accomplished by our discovery of the heritage 
our Mormon foremothers left us and by our own 
experiences in this world. 

dust as Natalie Wood squared her shoulders 
at the end of "West Side Story," so have 
these women found a new strength in their 
experiences. Let them share their strength 
and their joy with you. 


CRA 








New York is two thousand miles away from 
Utah, and yet its ties to Mormonism are stronger 
than those of many closer states. 

Anciently, the Nephites and Lamanites had 
their last great battle in New York, and Moroni 
buried their records in the Hill Cumorah in west- 
ern New York. 

Shortly after the American Revolution, a long 
mass migration began from New England to western 
New York, and Joseph Smith, Sr., was among those 
looking for a better life. He moved his family 
to Palmyra in 1816. The third of his nine chil- 
dren, Joseph Jr., was ten years old when they 
made the move, 

The vicinity around Palmyra became known as 
the “burned-over district" because of the spiri- 
tual awakening and revivalism there. Joseph, 
dr. grew up in the midst of this. He experi- 
enced the first vision in the Sacred Grove, 
Palmyra, New York in 1820. Not far from the 
Sacred Grove, the visits of Moroni took place 
in Joseph's bedroom on the night of 21 Septem- 
ber 1823. At*age 21, Joseph took the golden ~ 
plates from the hill and began translating them. 
Joseph searched for buried treasure near Bain- 
bridge, New York, and he eloped with a New York 
girl, Emma Hale, in 1827. 

In 1830, the LDS Church was organized at 
Fayette, New York. The next year, the Prophet 
moved the Church headquarters to Kirtland, Ohio. 
Over the next half-decade, New York City served 
as the embarkation point for missionaries going 
out into the world and the arrival point for 
shiploads of Saints who were gathering to Zion. 

When the Saints moved to Utah, in a sense 
they took New England with them. Many of the 
stone houses and mills they built in Cache Val- 
ley and Utah Valley are still standing--houses 
and mills that resemble exactly the stone struc- 
tures of Vermont and upstate New York, Besides 
architecture, they brought with them a strong 
heritage. 

After the Saints were securely established in 
their mountain home, they again looked to the 
east with hopes of spreading the kingdom beyond 
their western borders. Missionaries were as- 
signed to New York at intervals over the years. 
A permanent ward was established in New York in 
the 1920's, and on 9 December 1934, the New York 
Stake was formed. It was the first stake or- 
ganized east of the Mississippi River in modern 
times. 


Today, there are six stakes in New York state. 
The largest of them, the New York Stake, has 
4,335 members in sixteen wards: Manhattan First 
and Second, Manhattan Spanish, Brooklyn, Brook- 
lyn Spanish, American, Staten Island, Westpoint, 
Westchester, Bronx, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 


Merritt First and Second, Kitchawan, and Danbury. 


The New York/New York City Mission covers all 
of Long Island, New York City including its bur- 
roughs, the southwest corner of Connecticut, a 
little of New York state, and three quarters of 
New Jersey. There are currently forty-six mis- 
sionaries working in those areas. 

There are 1,795 members in New York City with 
its burroughs. In Manhattan alone there are ten 
English-speaking and four Spanish-speaking mis- 
sionaries. The three Manhattan wards meet in a 
beautiful chapel across the street from Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

The Manhattan wards are characterized by the 
transitory nature of their members. People come 
for short-term schooling or for specific periods 
of career experience. The wards have a small 
number of families and many singles. The single 
people meet together in family home evening 
groups, but still they have to cope with their 
own set of social difficulties. If they are not 
willing to marry outside the Church, they are 
left with a small circle to choose from, and in 
some respects, they are alone in a church whose 
main emphasis is the family. 

Moving to New York affects different Mormons 
in different ways. Some take the opportunity to 
go inactive. Others cling to the Church so 
strongly that they fail to experience the wider 
world open to them in New York. Many find the 
Church a stabilizing influence. 

Women often find a new independence in New 
York. Simply learning how to get around on pub- 
lic transportation can give one a renewed sense 
of self-confidence. Fort part- or full-time 
work, the career opportunities available to 
women are extremely varied. 

Many women change their outward appearance 
when they come to New York. During their in- 
creased exposure to current styles, the trans- 
formation is usually quite clear. Women who 
arrive often adopt an altogether new hairstyle 
within a few weeks, and their clothes change as 
well. These outward changes are indicative of 
what is happening inside. 


Chris Arrington 
New York, New York 
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Are There Missions 
Over Sixty? 


Oh, what a beautiful new world. From the 
windows on the 27th floor, we see, day and 
night, a brand new lovely New York: high-rise 
buildings, all shapes, colors, sizes; George 
Washington Bridge; the Hudson River; Central 
Park; Columbus Avenue; streams of cars coming 
toward us constantly. When it rains, the lights 
on the cars coming down the street look like 
bright shining stars. With all the buildings 
filled with lights, it's a fairy land sight 
to be sure. 

My husband and I are among the hundreds of 
older couples serving in LDS missions through- 
out the world. When we received our calls to 
the New York/New York City Mission, our friends 
in Salt Lake City said, “Oh, you are going to a 
very bad place. They have the most crime and 
the worst weather." So we immediately built 
into ourselves a positive attitude about New 
York. 

We were met at Kennedy Airport by the presi- 
dent of the mission, and after a few days we 
were settled in our apartment. Our new life 
started that first day in the elevator, going 
up and down all day. As we walked into the ele- 
vator, we greeted every person with, "Good 
morning. How are you today?" They looked at 
our name badges: Sister Wood, New York Visi- 
tor's Center, and Elder Wood, New York Visitor's 
Center. They thought we were crazy, so they 
did not speak to us. This, however, did not 
discourage us. We just kept greeting them 
and sometimes inviting them to the Visitor's 
Center. Now they speak to us every day and 
hold the door open for Elder Wood, who had a 
stroke many months ago. 

My first trip to town on the bus was a 
frightening experience. I saw a lady's purse 
snatched, and no one helped. As the girl with 
the stolen purse passed by me, I started to put 
my leg out to trip her. But I was stopped by 
the lady sitting next to me. She advised me 
that was wrong to do in New York and told me 
why. I soon learned how to conduct myself on a 
bus. 

We are fortunate to have interesting and 
lovely neighbors. One is an opera singer. She 
came over and asked us to care for her plants 
while she went to Florida. Now each time she 
leaves town, we plant-sit. She leaves bags of 
food for us. When I had the flu recently, she 
came over with a huge pan of chicken soup, a 
nightcap for my hair, and special attention. 

The people next door to us, who are from 
Lebanon, have also been nice to us. We took 
some candy from Salt Lake and a Book of Mormon 
to them. They came to our apartment for Family 
Home Evening. Mr. Eid helped my husband with 
his stocks. They are genuine friends. 

I found another choice neighbor from an "ad" 
in the laundry room. This lady was moving to 
California and needed to sell her plants. She 
is a beautiful girl, married to a handsome, 
brilliant, black doctor. She sold me some 
plants and gave me many more. She brought me 
some fruit from a specialty shop. We spent a 
lot of time together. She told me how much she 
loved her husband and how her parents had dis- 
owned her for marrying him. My former experi- 
ence with blacks was zero because there are so 
few of them in Salt Lake. But the evening we 
had them over for dinner was pleasant and easy, 
and I can truthfully say that we loved that 
kind, gentle, generous man. 

The grocery store people have been very kind 
to me. They cash my checks just by seeing my 
missionary label. One day the checker came up 
to me and said, “Sister Wood, don't carry those 
heavy bags home. Take this grocery cart. I 
know you will return it." The vegetable man 
saves the brown bananas for me so that I can 
make banana bread for the elders. 

Now there are just a few days until our mis-* 
sion is over. During our stay here, we have 
gotten to know approximately a hundred investi- 
gators, and we have seen several of them come 
into the Church. I have had a chance to be a 
mother to many of the young single people in the 
ward. I think that my desire to "mother" grows 
from living in a very large family in which my 
parents never really had time to spend with me, 
just me. 

We have spent our days taking people through 
the Visitor's Center and fellowshipping members 
and non-members. We have had many opportunities 
to bear our testimonies, and we have had wonder- 
ful cultural experiences in New York's museums 
and theatres. 

We love New York. It is a beautiful world, 
and has been and still is a great learning and 
educational experience. 


Sister Leah C. Wood 
New York, New York 
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and dominating the people by force. Although 
usually friendly toward the Mormons at the out- 
set, neighbors often soon began to fear them and 
to misunderstand Mormon ideas and practices, 
which they saw as threatening. Fear and misun- 
derstanding colored the attitudes of some early 
writers of Mormon history. 

Among other early biographers were disaffect- 
ed former members of the Church who wrote from 
bitterness and sometimes from a motive of re+ 
venge. Unfortunately, some early writings which 
were highly prejudicial had an undue influence 
on subsequent biographers, even up until quite 
recent times. It seems a natural consequence of 
the frequent injustice to which the Mormons were 
subjected in print that early pro-Mormon writers 
tried to put the situation in balance, and to 
present the best possible views of Joseph Smith 
and his followers. 

Recent years, however, have seen a great 
flowering of Mormon scholarship. Historians of 
probity and skill have thrown much light on dif- 
ficult areas of Mormon history. My good fortune 
in doing this biography was to have the benefit 
of such scholarship, including the work of my 
brother, Marvin Hill, and to be able to use and 
publish much original material, especially from 
the Historical Department of the LDS Church, that 
had never before been seen in a full-length biog- 
raphy of Joseph Smith. 

Were certain parts of Joseph's life difficult 
to docwnent? 

Joseph's childhood and very early youth are 
hard to document because there is little original 
material available. Other parts of his life are 
difficult because there is so much. 

Mormons have always been active diarists and 
writers of letters, memoirs, and histories. 

They published newspapers and kept careful 
Church records. The Mormons also had a way of 
getting themselves talked about and written 
about at length. While the writer of Mormon 
history is fortunate in the quantities of ma- 
terials available for certain periods, difficul- 
ties do not end when he has found the materials. 
He must evaluate them and report what he has 
discovered, and he should do so objectively, 
putting aside his own preconceptions so far as 
possible. 

The historian should consider the origin of 
the material, whether it was first-hand, second- 
hand, or hearsay. Anyone who works with sources: 
relating to Joseph Smith will encounter much 
that purports to be history that is actually 
rumor, slander, or folktale. 

So far as he can, the historian should con- 
sider the character and motivation of the per- 
son who provided the original account, and 
should try to determine whether the person was 
reporting objectively, defending, or accusing. 
While first-hand accounts are the most valuable, 
the most vivid and detailed, they may also be 
the least objective, since people close to the 
action are likely to have been personally in- 
volved. The historian should take account of 
corroborating or contradictory statements. He 
should consider the circumstances in which a 
statement was made, as well as when it was made-- 
whether immediately after the action or half a 
lifetime later, when memories may be vague or 
modified by hindsight. 

Not least, the historian must be as sure as 
possible that he has understood what was said 
and that he has reproduced or quoted it exactly. 

Many of the reviews of your book make mention 
of the "new tendency" in Mormon historical 
scholarship. What is this new tendency? 

I think tiis must be a reference to the cur- 

rent efforts to probe delicate issues deeply 
and objectively. Among members of the Church, 
I would say this has resulted from a sense of 
ease and security. Non-Mormon historians have 
also reached a new objectivity, and no longer 
write with the old sense of outrage and anger 
against Mormon beliefs. 

Do you feel the expectations and attitudes of 
Mormon readers in general have changed from, say, 
ten years ago? 

I think they have, in some ways. While I see 
no diminution of interest in works of a deeply 
spiritual nature, 1 have become aware of an in- 
creasing interest in the intellectual aspects of 
Church history. 

Have you felt that the response from Church 
members to the "sensitive" issues you have dealt 
with in your book has been positive? 

Yes, decidedly. Most members of the Church 
whom I have talked with have expressed pleasure 
in finding issues openly discussed. I have been 
questioned only twice about the wisdom of includ- 
ing certain materials. One,member of the Church 
said, "Why did you put all that in? I would have 
left some of that out." This is, of course, a 
reflection of previous times when Mormons were 
under attack and felt the need to be defensive. 
It seems to me that most Mormons now feel secure 


enough to be able to discuss all aspects of 
Joseph Smith's history, and to hear even the 
anti-Mormon point of view. 

You portray Joseph as a very real man, with 
strengths and weaknesses that affected the out- 
come of the Church and his own life. Can the 
Church body deal with a prophet who is human? 

Yes, I am sure of it. In fact, members of 
the Church seem pleased to have Joseph Smith 
presented as a man. Mormons have known Joseph 
Smith as a prophet and revelator of the re- 
stored Gospel, and have often heard him de- 
scribed as close to perfect. Although he firmly 
maintained his position as prophet, Joseph did 
not like to hear himself called saintly. He in- 
sisted that he was subject to errors and temp- 
tations, just as were any of the other brethren. 
On more than one occasion he said the Lord had 
chosen him, a weak vessel, through whom to demon- 
strate His wisdom. Actually, Joseph was not 
weak, but he did have human failings. It seems 
to please Church members to know that a man 
who had struggles of conscience, as they do 
themselves, was able to achieve so much. 

From the point of view of an historian, why 
was Joseph so charismatic to both his followers 
and non-followers? 

We hear a great deal about the charm of 
Joseph Smith. His strength, his athletic abili- 
ty, his humor, his affability and his good looks 
have become legendary. However, I think his 
greatest appeal to his followers was that he 
was a man of love. He loved life, he loved his 
friends and associates and brethren in the Gos- 
pel; he loved his family, and he seemed to have 
a special understanding of young people and chil- 
dren--even horses and dogs. He loved his heri- 
tage; he loved his country; he loved the Lord. 
And he made his feelings known. People are 
drawn to those who love them, and they give 
love in return. It was said time and again 
that Joseph turned enemies into friends merely 
by talking to them. Of course, we know that 
not everyone loved Joseph, but even his enemies 
found him fascinating as a personality, and of- 
ten paid tribute to his great talents. 

If Joseph knew he would not survive, why 
didn't he plan for a successor? 

After the Prophet's death, a number of his 
associates maintained that he had planned for 
a successor. For example, Martin Harris and 
others said Joseph had announced at Zion's Camp 
that in case of his death, David Whitmer was to 
assume leadership. Emma Smith and Joseph's 
brother William said the Prophet had annointed 
his son, Joseph III, to be his successor. 
Others, including James J. Strang, claimed to 
have been secretly appointed to succeed. 

In 1839, Joseph Smith had written to Brigham 
Young from Liberty Jail to say that in his ab- 
sence, the Church was to be governed by the 
Twelve Apostles, and that the eldest of the 
Twelve who had been appointed should be made 
President of the Quorum. Brigham Young stated 
that before his death the Prophet had delivered 
the keys of the kingdom in this last dispensa- 
tion into the hands of the Twelve. As head of 
the Twelve, Brigham Young assumed the Presidency 
of the Church. 

What about Emma? How do you feel about her? 

I have grown to admire and respect Emma 
deeply, and to feel much sympathy for her great 
trials. She lost several children, suffered 
hostilities, illness, and poverty, and was up- 
rooted again and again, but each time she start- 
ed over in faith and courage, under hard pioneer 
conditions. Throughout her own difficulties, 
she remained loved and charitable to others. 

She tended the sick, sheltered the homeless, fed 
the hungry, mothered the motherless, provided 
for missionaries, and was a constant source of 
comfort and aid to those in need. She was a 
woman of strong feelings, possessive of her hus- 
band, and jealous of anything she thought was 
disruptive of her family life. She believed in 
Joseph as a prophet of the Lord and did her best 
to sustain him in his calling, but polygamy 
caused her a great struggle of conscience, and 
she would change her attitude toward it almost 
from day to day. She was greatly loved by the 
Saints in the early Church and fell into dis- 
favor only after she refused to follow Brigham 
Young to the Salt Lake Valley. According to her 
lights, however, she continued to sustain 
Joseph's memory as a prophet of the Lord all her 
life. 

Do you have any plans for future work in the 
area of Church history? 

Not any extended work, although I have given 
some thought to possibly doing articles. I am 
writing in other areas, however. My latest work 
is a picture book for children, which will be 
published in March, and just now I am working 
on another novel. 2 

Deborah Barlow with Donna Hill 
New York, New York 
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Selection on Emma Smith 


"The Elect Lady," Emma Smith, is described 
in Joseph Smith, The First Mormon by Donna Hill.* 
This selection is presented here as a sample of 
the book. 

"Emma had been dearly loved by the Saints 
from the earliest days of the church and through 
all its tribulations, including the move to 
fever-ridden Nauvoo, where she had revealed her 
courage and compassion in sheltering the home- 
less, feeding the hungry and ministering to the 
Sick. 

“. . . More talented and better educated than 
most of her friends, she had always been known 
for dignity and reserve. Lately, however, she ° 
had grown rather austere. No doubt to some ex- 
tent this came from being honored as ‘the Elect 
Lady,’ but it was also perhaps defensive. She 
had grown more severe in expression and it seems 
that she was strict in governing her children. 
In his letter to her of April 4, 1839, written 
while he was in Liberty jail, Joseph had admon- 
ished her to be gentle with them, saying, ‘don't 
be Fractious to them, but listen to their wants. 
. . «' Her love for her husband, children and 
home was fierce and proud, and she could be 
goaded out of her usual reserve by the intensity 
of her anger or jealousy and perhaps also be- 
cause of her fatigue from constant overwork and 
frequent illness. 

"Polygamy caused Emma long and agonizing 
doubts. Her Puritan ethics were affronted by 
plural marriage; she felt that her status was 
undermined and her prerogatives as a wife were 
threatened. She wondered if Joseph could be 
right in every other respect regarding the re- 
stored gospel and yet be led astray by overpower- 
ing sexual desires. Or was polygamy, as he in- 
sisted, a necessary part of God's plan, which 
she, as the Elect Lady, must not only consent 
to but promote, and act as an example to her 
sisters in the gospel? Her attitude fluctuated 
from day to day, sometimes from moment to mo- 
ment. At times certain that her husband was a 
common philanderer, she raged at him, spied 
upon him, threw out the women whom she thought 
temptation had put in his way, railed behind 
his back and fought his efforts with every means 
she could command. . . 

“Even Brigham Young, who had no sympathy for 
Emma, or she for him, used to speak of Joseph's 
devotion to her, and of his habit of saying that 
he would have Emma in the hereafter if he had to 
go to hell for her. Brigham liked to add that 
in his opinion, ‘he will have to go to hell for 
her as sure as he ever gets her.'" 


*copyright © 1977 by Donna Hill, used with per- 
mission from Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Sages quoted are from pages 347-350. _ 
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Spring 1978 EXPONENT ]j 


The Spiritual Roots of Women 


One thing has remained constant throughout 
the spiritual journey I have undertaken: a 
vague uncertainty about the spiritual history 
and roots of women. Newly met LDS friends were 
locating those roots in our pioneer foremothers. 
But before that? Wasn't there somewhere an even 
earlier history of the spiritual lives of women-- 
if not one which I could believe, at least one 
with which I could empathize in spirit? 

I had read about women in the various Lives 
of the Saints once in a search for doctrinal 
reinforcement. As I reviewed the lives of these 
women after becoming a convert to Mormonism, 
what was most important to me was not their al- 
legiance to a doctrine I could not believe, but 
the fact that they were and can still be role 
models. All of them represent women made 
strong in life because of their intense immer- 
sion in the life of the soul. These were the 
medieval heroines. 

Every medieval woman could turn to some spe- 
cial saint for assistance. St. Margaret pro- 
tected mothers in childbirth, St. Genevieve cured 
the “burning sickness." These lives are much 
embellished but they represent the folklore and 
consequently the expectations of the "folk" in 
regard to the life of the spirit. 

Whether the saints are men or women, strong 
or feeble, of mature age or infants in arms, 
they still speak, reason, argue, act and con- 
quer death with the power of God, and no power 
under God can overcome them. . . . The saints 
practise all the virtues in a superhwnan way-- 
meekness, mercy, forgiveness of injuries, mor- 
tifteation, self-dental--and they make these 
virtues lovable, and invite Christians to prac- 
tise them,1 

Women saints number in the thousands: Lucy, 
Anastasia, Agatha, Petronilla, Juliana, Felici- 
tas, Christina, Sophia and her three daughters, 
Cecilia, Pelagia, Thais the Courtesan to list 
a few. That women were so frequently numbered 
among the saints should indicate that if the 
official doctrine expected less of women than 
of men, the folk belief saw in the lives of 
these women of the spirit much to emulate and 
embellish. 

By the time these life stories became the 
model for Medieval women, they were already some 
700 years past. Time had certainly failed to 
diminish their importance and had probably made 
them more precious. 

Much of the material included in these legends 
is indeed historically accurate, but the people 
added elements to make these true folk heroines 
what the people wanted them to be. By far the 
largest number of women saints are virgins, show- 
ing the high priority placed on the celibate 
life in the Middle Ages. The devil also figures 
prominently, and the saints invariably resist 
the wiles of Satan. Before the spiritual 
strength of these women, Satan is made to appear 
Powerless and foolish, and the human villains 
who persecute the saints fare no better in the 
tales. 

What we need to elucidate, then, from these 
legends is not proper doctrine but the power of 
faith and the strength of spirit found in the 
lived reality of these very early foremothers. 
Whether the legends are fact or fiction is less 
important than what the tales tell us of the 
folk expectations of feminine spirituality. 

The following*sketches of the lives of women 
from the third to fifth centuries have been 
selected because it seemed to me that there is 
still, in the twentieth century, a life of the 
spirit which we can learn about from these women. 

A young girl, Marina, was left alone with her 
father when her mother died. As was frequently 
done, her father entered a monastery. He dress- 
ed Marina in the clothing of a boy and asked the 
abbot to accept his only son into the monastery. 
Marina became known as Brother Marinus. As her 
father lay dying, she promised him that she would 
never reveal that she was a woman. She was then 
twenty-seven years old. 

Often she was sent to plow with oxen or as- 
signed to gather wood for the monastery. During 
these absences from the abbey, Marinus found 
lodging with a family whose daughter had been 
seduced by a soldier and who was pregnant. The 
girl declared that the child belonged to Brother 
Marinus who accepted the guilt, or so it seemed, 
by replying, "I am a sinner." Marinus was 
driven from the monastery, and for many years 
gathered crumbs to eat from.the monastery gar- 
bage. When the child was weaned, it was given 
to Brother Marinus who, for two years, cared for 
it with great patience while ever giving thanks 
to God. 

At last, the monks were touched by her humili- 
ty, and she was allowed to return to the monastery 









































Saint Teresa of Avila 


and was given the menial tasks which no one 

else would undertake. Marinus accepted all 

this with joy and labored patiently and piously. 
After a long life of good works, she died, and 
as the monks cared for the body, intending to 
give it the poor burial appropriate for a sinner, 
they discovered that Brother Marinus was a woman. 

Realizing that they had harshly judged a 
handmaiden of the Lord, they begged for pardon 
and buried her with honor in the monastery 
chapel. The woman who had falsely accused her 
was, it is said, possessed by the devil and 
confessed her crime at the ead of Marina, where 
she was immediately healed. 

This legend gives mixed messages. Though 
Marina engaged in this deceit, if it may be so 
called, she was finally canonized as a saint. 

On what grounds? It seems that she was so 
honored for her ability to endure--even more so 
than her male counterparts in the monasteries-- 
the humiliation thrust upon her. She lived a 
life of generosity, selflessness and patience, 
confident that the Lord knew what she was about, 
The obvious lessons to be learned deal with pa- 
tience and long-suffering, but another message 
of strength and spiritual communion is also 
there. The implications for the meaning of sis- 
terhood are great, given that Marina was will- 
ing and able to cure the very person responsi- 
ble for her miserable life. 

Another type of spiritual success story comes 
fromthe life of St. Euphemia, martyred in 280 
A.D.© The daughter of a senator, she lived dur- 
ing the horrendous persecutions of the reign of 
the emporer Diocletian. Seeing Christians torn 
to pieces and tortured at every turn, she hurried 
to the judge and declared herself a Christian, 
was imprisoned, and “by the example of her con- 
stancy gave strength even to the men."2  (Au- 
thor's italics) As the Christians were killed, 
others were forced to watch so they might be 
frightened and recant. As Euphemia watched the 
Christians being martyred, she was strengthened 
in faith and told the judge that he had treated 
her wrongly. He was delighted, thinking she 
was about to recant, but Euphemia criticized 
the judge for allowing others of lower rank to 
be martyred before her, thus giving them the 
privilege of living with Christ which was denied 
to her. 

She was returned to prison and the next day 
again brought out with all the other prisoners. 
Once again she protested to the judge, who had 
her beaten and returned to her cell. The judge 
then tried to seduce her, but she resisted. He 
sent a messenger to her with gifts which she re- 
fused, and the devil, it is said, took the mes- 
senger away screaming. 

Euphemia was then placed on a wheel of tor- 
ture, but an angel interceded, and the wheel 
destroyed its maker and was burned. The judge 
decided to have her beheaded, but the man who 
came to fetch her was stricken with paralysis. 
She converted the next would-be executioner, 





and he sent word to the judge that he would 
rather kill himself than lay hands on her whom 
angels protected. She was thrown into a pit of 
beasts, but they liked her and made a chair of 
their bodies for her to rest upon. Finally, 
she was gathered before all the young men of 
the area, who were ordered to sexually assault 
her until she died. When the chancellor ven- 
tured in to view the scene, he saw her surround- 
ed by an army of virgins, all praying, and he 
was moved to become a Christian. 

As the judge was about to die of rage, an 
executioner went to avenge the injury done to 
his master and, driving a sword into her side, 
made her a martyr of Christ. The judge rewarded 
him generously with silk and gold, but as the 
executioner left the place, he was devoured by 
a lion. The judge gnawed himself to death. 
Euphemia was buried with honor in Chalcedon 
where, by her merits, all Jews and pagans came 
to believe in Christ. 

This somewhat morbid tale gives us an image 
of woman protesting against authority in the 
name of faith. Euphemia demands her right to 
be included among the martyrs to the cause. 
Clearly the legend holds before us the image 

of strength in the face of adversity and a model 
of unmatched integrity. The struggle between 
the male judge, outraged at being overcome by 
the strength of a woman, leads us to believe 
that women were, in matters of faith, expected 
to contend with men and even to emerge victor- 
jous. There is little ambiguity in this story; 
clearly the powers of heaven are on the side of 
the woman and great honor accrues to her. 
Another of the most attractive early women 
is Catherine, daughter of King Costus of Alexan- 
dria. Being of noble heritage, she was instruct- 
ed in all the liberal arts. During her early 
life, the Emperor Maxentius called all to Alex- 
andria to sacrifice to idols. Christians who 
refused were tortured. Hearing the roaring of ° 
the beasts, and learning what was occurring, 
eighteen-year-old Catherine hastened to the 
scene of torture, where she saw many Christians 
having to offer sacrifice under fear of death. 

Somewhat arrogantly, she approached the em- 
porer, offered her greetings, and commenced a 
long disputation with him, arguing with syllo- 
gism, allegory and metaphor, logic and mystical 
theology. She then reverted to ordinary speech 
and said, "These things have I said to thee as 
to a wise and learned man; but now tell me, 
wherefore hast thou uselessly gathered this crowd 
to worship the stupidity of idols?" 

Catherine, in her clever use of language, at- 
tempted to persuade the emperor that his admir- 
ation of things of the world, palaces, ornamen- 
tation, and temples was as nothing compared to 
the admiration he should feel in the face of 
the ornaments of the heavens and the earth. 

She followed this by asserting, 

And when thou hast taken notice of these 
things, ask and learn who is more powerful than 
they! And when, by Hts ow gift, thou shalt 
have come to know Him, nor found any other 
like wito Him, do thou then adore Him and 
glorify Him, for He ts the God of gods and 
the Lord of lords!"1 

The Emperor was dumbfounded and could not dis- 
miss her as a mere woman. Following the sacri- 
fice, he asked her her lineage, which she gave, 
and explained that she had been well instructed 
in the liberal arts. Nevertheless, "I have 
spurned all these things and taken refuge in 
Our Lord Jesus Christ." The king replied that 
then the entire world must be in error, and she 
could not expect that any would believe her 
because she was a woman. She offered quota- 
tions from many philosophers to defeat him. 

Since Maxentius was no match for Catherine's 
mental abilities, he summoned the foremost 
grammarians and rhetoriticians in the area to 
come to Alexandria, promising great rewards if 
they could defeat her reasoning. Fifty of the 
wisest orators from all over the world gathered. 
These arrogant wise men were highly disturbed 
at having been summoned to deal with a mere 
woman and responded, “Let the girl be brought 
before us, that she may be- forced to avow her 
own temerity, and to acknowledge that hitherto 
she had never seen a wise man."1 

Catherine prayed, and we are told that the 
Lord promised her she would both defeat these 
orators and subsequently convert them. After 
pointing out the injustice of pitting one woman 
against fifty men, she refuted all arguments 
against the Incarnation by clear reasoning. — 
The men were left speechless and the emporer 
furious. All of the orators declared them- 
selves new Christians. Maxentius was infuriated 
and ordered them all burned. The most awful 
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This is a story about a wiique experience. 
It was written by a woman who was probably the 
only Mormon woman living in New York's Greenwich 
Village during the 1950's, when the Beat poets 
vho would so strongly affect the tenor of the 
60's in the cowmtry were reading in cafes and 
lofts and on street corners. The writer had 
spent a year at BYU just prior to moving to the 
Village. Here are her observations of living 
in the middle of a singular time and place. 


"In her one-room apartment, a fifth-floor 
cold-water walkup, the woodburning fireplace 
cheerfully cast shadows on the brick walls. I 
met her the first day of class in September, a 
young woman who five years earlier had left some 
obscure small town in east Texas to study sing- 
ing in New York. It was November before she in- 
vited me up for a visit. 

"In those days you could ask the butcher or 
groceryman to save you wooden crates, strong 
enough to pile together to make white-washed 
bookcases. Hers reached the ceiling on either 
side of the fireplace. A lot of the books were 
paperbacks, second hand, and the titles reflect- 
ed her interests: vocal sheet’music, dozens of 
opera scores, Shakespeare, all of Eugene O'Neill, 
and a huge copy of Tne Magic Mountain. 

“Other than an army cot and the bookcases, the 
only piece of furniture was a new spinet piano, 
a Baldwin, 1 think. No fridge, no stove, no 
table, maybe an umbrella chair, no curtains or 
rug. But the firelignt cast gay shadows on the 
gleaming dark piano and the well-thumbed books. 
To Carol Carlucci, music was the food of life." 

Today when I give this example of descriptive 
writing to my college freshmen, they little un- 
derstand the world of New York in the late 50's, 
especially the world of Greenwich Village and a 
cold-water flat. Probably not until I came to 
struggle with words did I understand it either, 
except perhaps inside my blood. Certainly I 
never tell my students that Carol Carlucci is 
really their somewhat stodgy English professor 
or mention that she, without the slightest 
awareness of it, was an early feminist who 
knew neither the term nor the rhetoric. 

I most assuredly never thought of liberation. 
But it happened anyway, long ago, eating a piece 
of fruit on a Saturday afternoon in Greenwich 
Village. 

On a cold Sunday afternoon in 1956, 1 
climbed five flights of stairs in Greenwich 
Village and with a heady-wine joy rented a 
Place of my own--one room with a toilet in the 
hall, eleven dollars a month, no heat. I 
painted the inside wall black and tore pages 
from the New York telephone directory, twist- 
ing them into tight logs to burn in the fire- 
Place. In my winter coat I slept on a broken- 
down army cot scavenged from a street corner. 
There I lived for ten years with a black and 
white kitty. On Sunday mornings, with the 
kitty, Rasputin, in my lap, I sat reading by 
the fifth floor window overlooking the Village 
while the scent of fresh baked loaves from Zam- 
pieri's drifted through the chinks in the bricks. 

Across the hall in that flat on Cornelia 
Street lived a young Jewish poet who became my 
only close friend. We met because Rasputin 
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punishments were devised against Catherine, but 
each time, the Lord came to her aid. The em- 
peror continually tried to tempt her with honor 
and wealth, Each convert she made was martyred, 
and the emperor at last admitted defeat and or- 
dered Catherine beheaded in 310 A.D. 

The lessons we learn from Catherine are 
many and perhaps more applicable to the twen- 
tieth century woman than we realize. Catherine 
was versed in every kind of philosophy. She 
had knowledge of divine things. She disputed 
with great orators and speculated on abstract 
and mathematical forms. She remained strong in 
ethics and economics and managed the servants 
and large household that were left to her at 
age eighteen. 

Her education, unusual for either men or 
women of the time, was directed to the service 
of faith and toward bringing the principles of 
the Christian life to bear both at home and in 
the court. Perhaps it is fair to make the point 
that the higher education of women in all fields, 
including those which have been traditionally 
the bailiwick of men, has in the very earliest 
period of our history enhanced the spiritual 
influence of women in the world. 


Not By Bread Alone 


strolled out the window, crossed the fire es- 
cape and crawled in my neighbor's window to set 
up squatter's rights on David's bed. Ten years 
are long, and David's goodness to me lasted 
many years. Always the days alternated between 
an intense awareness that I was alone and a joy- 
ous love of that loneliness. 

Cornelia Street is one block long, between 
West Fourth and Bleeker, just off Sixth Avenue. 
Around the corner in those days, the theater 
Circle in the Square had its home in a walk- 
down raggedy building next door to a diner 
where sometime during those early years a skinny, 
nondescript, verbal young black man spent num- 
erous afternoons trying to persuade me that he 
was my fated mentor. One early evening he 
walked me back to Cornelia Street. The down- 
stairs handrail was covered with free copies of 
a then rather unknown publication, Zhe Village 
Voice. Leaning on the Voice, this raving scare- 
crow pushed home his point, punctuating every 
word with his finger on the rail. “Someday 
you're going to hear about me!" he yelled. 
"You'll want to know me then. I'm going to be 
famous." His anger beat against the wall. But 


I wasn't interested in LeRoy Jones' future fame, 
not even then on the bottom stair at Cornelia 
Street. 





The courtyard behind an apartment house in 
Greemich Village. 


The lives of these women of early Christen- 
dom can provide for LDS women insight into the 
possibilities for feminine spirituality. They 
can jog our thinking so we realize that there 
js available to us a long-standing history of 
women of faith. In reviewing the histories of 
non-Mormon women of faith, I think it is of lit- 
tle importance to focus on the doctrine. It is 
the strength of these lives which we need to 
explore to see if, from them, we can learn new 
and creative ways of "being-in-the-faith." 


Adele Brannon McCollum 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


lJacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend (New 

York: Arno Press, 1969). This work first ap- 
peared in Latin sometime between 1244 and 1267 
as Legenda Sanctorwn, pp. x-xi, 553, 709-711. 


zentries for saints in The Golden Legend are 
made chronologically in accordance with the cy- 
cle of the liturgical year. Entries for Marina 


appear under the date of June 18, for Euphemia 
under September 16. 
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The poets gathered in the Village coffee 
houses, reading to each other, arguing and 
talking, always talking about poetry. I remem- 
ber a game of charades with David and his poet 
friends. Sometime in those months, Jason 
Robards--fairly unknown then--played Hickey in 
the Circle in the Square production of O'Neill's 
The Iceman Cometh. Even Carol Carlucci, an ig- 
norant opera student from east Texas, knew some 
O'Neil], but I did not know Iceman. While mem- 
orizing Lucia or Zerlina or even the coquette 
Musetta, I ran hard just to stand still. I 
played the organ in a smal] uncritical Lutheran 
church in Brooklyn, studied voice, practiced, 
wept over Ralph Vaughan Williams, and read 
voraciously, mostly so I could understand 
David's friends, Bob Kelly and Jerry Rothenberg. 
Long after I left the Village and long after the 
Kellys were merely addresses unknown, I took a 
Ph.D. in English, probably just to prove to Joby 
Kelly, should we ever meet again, that the back- 
woods singer eventually learned to read. 

That particular evening, Joby topped even 
her customary esoteric charade quotes. The rule 
among the four of us--David and I, Joby and 
Kelly--was simple: one person acted the clues 
to only one guesser. No one else could hint or 
help in this duel of wits. David and Kelly, in 
their infinite kindness, always chose arias 
when they acted to me. Not Joby. Joby fed 
her blighted ego upon my ignorance, and as hard 
as David tried to patch up my embarrassment, 
Joby determinedly shredded my self-respect. 

That night Joby aimed her charade at Carol 
Carlucci. 1 foundered. She thrust. I toyed 
with my hair. Joby's ego swelled, I blushed 
and yielded. Then with the deadly delirium of 
one-upmanship, she struck. "Death was the Ice- 
man Hickey called to his home!" she screamed. 

I looked stupid. Every table in the cafe froze. 
I burned with shame. “Iceman, Robards, Hickey, 
O'Neill! Surely you know that." She chanted 
her victory: "Circle in the Square, Circle in 
the Square!" I hated her, and even more pas~ 
sionately, I hated my own ignorance. 

David took my sweating hand and led me into 
the cool night.- "A friend of mine is in from 
San Francisco to read some of his poetry over in 
the East Village. Come on, let's go." I went. 
What else could I do? 

We cut across Washington Square Park, past 
University Place, and over to Broadway. The 
Third Avenue E1 may still have existed then. 

We headed for The Five Spots. There was a tall 
handsome man with gentle eyes, perhaps in his 
early 40's, lean like a Texas cowboy. 

When he finished reading, he came to our 
smal] table. He and David spoke of many things, 
something he had just published, a bookstore he 
owned in San Francisco, a group of writers clus- 
tered there, he to them what David was to Green- 
wich Village. 

Then he turned to me. “David tells me his 
little blonde neighbor is a singer." Around his 
eyes were fine lines when he smiled, and his fin- 
gers were gentle as he tapped the table, keeping 
time to some inner music. I liked him instantly 
and looking back I know he liked me too. We 
spoke of music and Italian, of many comfortable 
things. 

The evening flowed across my shoulders like 
a healing gauze as tables were pulled up next to 
ours one by one. The names, people I had met 
at David's, became a list of every New York 
poet in the 50's; several today are major ar- 
tists. But the poet from San Francisco, 
older, gentler, kinder than the others, sat 
with his hand covering mine. Fame rested 
easily on him. When we left, they shook 
hands, two brilliant amiable 18th Century men 
somehow caught in the web of mid-20th Century 
poetry, east coast and west. They were gentle 
men--David my neighbor and Lawrence Ferlinghetti. 

In time David married and began his journey 
across America. After he left Cornelia Street, 
Rasputin and I kept both apartments and tore 
down the black wall. After the plaster dust 
settled, between each beam we nailed bookshelves 
shoulder high in place of walls, a proper cele- 
bration to the memory of David, the poet. 

Months later, one Saturday afternoon in 
spring I wandered around the Village, stopped 
at an Italian fruit stand to buy a huge red 
apple. As I neared Cornelia Street, I felt 
the sun and bit into the apple. Down my street, 
Rasputin sat on the fire escape five flights up 
watching for my return. It was Greenwich Vil- 
lage and I was part of it, alone, and it was 
part, of me. Suddenly the early April sun fell 
like splashes of daffodils on my arms, and, 
without invitation, I--surprised in a moment 
of supreme joy--was totally alive. 


Ruth Moss 
New York, New York 
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Lola Redford in Provo Canyon 


Sun Day it will be called. On 3 May 1978, 
people all across the United States are going 
to celebrate the sun, Apollo, the great source 
of energy. The organizers believe this will be 
the beginning of a solar energy trend that will 
grow until it reaches every crevice where the 
sun's rays fall. 

Behind Sun Day is an environmental group 
called Consumer Action Now. And behind CAN is 
a slender, blonde-haired woman who has helped 
make CAN the major solar energy lobby in the na- 
tion and an important force for environmental 
responsibility. She is Lola Redford. 

Lola's office in midtown Manhattan is minis- 
cule, with not even room enough in it to dance 
a tiny jig, and it looks out onto a brick wall. 
The office holds a miniature desk and chair, a 
Plain board bookshelf, and a bulletin board with 
a snapshot of Lola's husband, Robert, holding 
their youngest child, Amy. This is the Robert 
she knows--no makeup, no special lighting. They 
have been married for two decades, something so 
unusual as to be eccentric among movie celebrities. 

Lola began confronting the difficulties of be- 
ing Robert Redford's wife when he.became a super- 
star and she was still at home. Then, in 1970, 
an incident occurred which was to result in the 
formation of CAN, and with it a significant 
Change in her own life. Her friend Ilene Gold- 
man, whose husband wrote "Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid," called her because her daughter 
had become hysterical and had run around closing 
windows in their apartment for fear they would be 
poisoned by the New York air pollution. 

After this incident, Lola and Ilene, together 
with eighteen other friends, formed CAN, whose 
main tenet is that “educated consumers, fully 
cognizant of their economic power, can bring 
about constructive changes in the attitudes and 
behavior of our society." In the original group 
were a number of westerners and four Mormons, 
including Lola, who was at the time primary 
president in the Manhattan Second Ward. Feeling 
they knew almost nothing about environment, the 
women split into study groups to learn about 
solid waste, pesticides, food additives, and 
population problems. 

At the International Women's Year conference 
in Utah, Lola spoke on volunteerism and getting 
involved in national or local issues. Her main 
purpose there was to provide support for women 
who wanted it. "I love the women in Utah," she 


said. "I know they are confronted by changes 
that threaten them now. Maybe that will be good 
for them." 


Lola comes from an upbringing firmly rooted 
in Mormonism and its history. She was born 
about forty miles from the home she and Robert 
now own in Provo Canyon. She calls her youth 
"totally average." Were there no rebellions in 
her? "My biggest rebellion was Robert Redford." 
She met him in California the summer after she 
graduated from high school. She was living with 
four friends in the same apartment house as he 
was. 

She said, "I was skeptical of him at first. 
He had a big red beard, bare feet, and a vest, 
and he was number one on the list of forbidden 
items my parents gave me when I left Utah." 

After a year at BYU, Lola married Robert. 
She said, "I knew I wanted to spend my whole 
life with him, Still, marrying outside the 
Church involved a lot of trauma for me." 

Robert wanted to be an artist, so the Red- 
fords cashed in their wedding presents and went 
to New York where he could study art at the 
Pratt Institute. She worked at the Chemical 
Corn Bank in lower Manhattan to support them. 

Lola stayed at home with her first two chil- 
dren and feels “they have turned out to be very 
nice people.“ There was a gap when she had 
trouble having another child, and then their 


°Lola°Red ford 


third child was born, The youngest is growing 
up in a different home, where mommy works. Lola 
hopes Amy does as well as her first two. 

Now the full-time director of this national, 
non-profit organization, Lola says that when 
CAN began she didn't feel qualified to handle 
anything that required specific skills, and 
joined partly because it was volunteer. She 
said, “When we started the organization, I had 
no idea I would get so deeply involved and learn 
about such important, complex issues. I had no 
idea what a profound impact it would have on me 
as a person." 

A project CAN is currently sponsoring is the 
Center for Medical Consumers and Health Care In- 
fonnation. This includes a free telephone health 
library with a collection of tape-recorded mes- 
sages about different aspects of health. 

Lola goes to Washington about once a month 
where she spends two days visiting Capitol Hil] 
offices and consults with their full-time lobby- 
ist. "We didn't know how accessible people were 
when we first started lobbying,” she said. 
"That's the thing that surprised me the most. 

We knew nothing about lobbying when we began-- 
and we learned to listen, as well as talk. We 
learned how to lobby a swing vote--what arguments 
we would hear and how to counter them. When we 
heard arguments we couldn't answer, we'd go back 
to our side and ask." 

Lola is committed to the idea of community in- 
volvement. She feels it is a mistake to fail to 
look outside, beyond family and church. “Every- 
one has a stake in the world their children are 
growing up in," she said. "The world has an enor- 
mous impact on the lives of our children. It is 
imperative that we become involyed. We are living 
a two-thirds life if we have only home and church 
and not the rest of the world." 

Familiar with the difficulties of reaching 
out, Lola said, "I had to push myself into taking 
that first outward step." Looking back, she feels 
there are three important reasons why she had to 
do it, and why every woman should, at some point, 
take that step. 

"First, it's important for the family to see 
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that a woman is not powerless outside the home , 
but that she can function there as well. Second, 
it's important for the woman's own self-image, 
It's hard to find out what you're all about, es- 
pecially during the early years when you're home 
with children. You need to develop a sense of 
self-confidence and self-worth. And third, it's 
important for the woman's relationship with her 
husband. Marriages are only good when they're 
growing, and if both partners are growing as in- 
dividuals, I believe their marriage is healthier, 

Lola gathers some of her strength from being 
what she calls a "second-generation feminist." 
Feminism was too strident for her the first time 
around, and she wasn't ready to embrace it. "It 
seemed to have value, but the rhetoric was too 
strong. The first break is always more radical," 
She is searching for the middle ground that's 
right for her, 

Family is extremely important to Lola. She 
struggles to keep their home life normal and to 
balance the children's lives between New York 
and their ranch home in Provo Canyon. 

The Redfords built their Provo Canyon home in 
1963, the summer before Robert was in the Broad- 
way play, Barefoot in the Park, one of his first 
big successes, They did a lot of the work on 
the home themselves. When they heard a developer 
was going to purchase land in Provo Canyon, they 
bought 3,500 acres and made it into the Sundance 
resort, 

Lola and Robert share a love of skiing, riding, 
and biking. He introduced her to the beauties of 
Utah which he discovered during his undergraduate 
days while driving through Utah from his home in 
California to the University of Colorado. 

From all sides, Lola's life is hectic, but she 
Says she has not been disillusioned with success. 
"No, because I have always been realistic. Our 
values were not based on the success of a career, 
For us success has been a quality existence in 
which our values have been able to withstand 
outside pressures." 


Chris Rigby Arrington 
New York, New York 


“A Mormon on°Broadway~ 





To turn on a television and find his grand- 
daughter starring in a soap opera might be too 
much for early-day Apostle Moses Thatcher. 

Leora Thatcher is proud of her blueblood heri- 
tage in the church and bears a resemblance to 
her pioneer ancestors that is impossible to 
miss. Miss Thatcher, now retired to the Logan, 
Utah family home that Moses presented as a wed- 
ding present to her parents, was an outstanding 
actress of the American stage, and especially 
Broadway, during the last fifty years. 

When I visited Miss Thatcher at her home just 
north of the Logan High School Seminary, she was 
well prepared for my arrival. The porch light 
was on, a fire was burning cheerily in the old- 
fashioned front parlor, and she was armed with 
some opening opinions. 

“I hope you don't want to talk to me about 
women's lib. I think it is just a disgrace," 
and, "Don't ask how old I am; I'm eighty-three, 
and I just don't know why everyone wants to 
know." After assuring Miss Thatcher that neith- 
er of the above were my points of inquiry, I 
settled back, admired her beautiful antique 
furniture and pretty silver-grey hair, and lis- 
tened while she told the story of her on-stage 
career. 

"I first visited New York in 1924, traveling 
with the Moroni Olson Repertory Players. We 
did something called the Chattagua Circuit." 
Miss Thatcher then spent several summers on the 
Swarthmore Circuit. Mr. Olson had been asked to 
come back and direct a summer play for this cir- 
cuit and had insisted on bringing part of his 
own company with him, She enjoyed traveling with 
what she called “a really first rate company" 
and liked playing to eastern audiences. 

“Then I came back to Utah and was with Mr. 
Olson for eight years on the road. We did all 
the best plays: Ibsen, Shakespeare, George 
Kelly, and O'Neill. When our company disbanded 
in 1931 due to union problems, I went to Holly- 
wood. After three years the business manager 
of the Tobacco Road Company, which was playing 
in San Francisco, came to find me. They were 
looking for a replacement for the leading woman, 
and I was recommended by a producer. 

Miss Thatcher was with this famous company on 
the road for six months. When they closed in 


Philadelphia (“May 23, 1938" remembers this sharp 
octogenarian) she went to New York to see some 
plays. "I fell in love with New York and 
wouldn't go back. I wired my agent that I 
wasn't coming back. I didn’t know anybody in 
New York; I didn't have a job. All I had was 
the desire and faith; I just knew I could do it." — 
Miss Thatcher's first job in New York was a 
soap opera, an entertainment form which she says 
now fosters permissiveness and vulgarity. At 
that time, she says, there was no swearing, and 
living together was unheard of. She was in many 


of the radio soaps during the 1940s. “And that's — 
how I paid my rent. I was fortunate to do that 
until I got my first Broadway role." Her first 


starring role on Broadway was, once again, in 
Tobacco Road in which she played for three years, — 
never missing a performance. 

"I had three different husbands in Tobacco 
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CLaraine°Day: the Star, 


The year was 1940. Motion pictures were in 
their heyday, beyond the classic thirties and 
stepping off into the golden forties. One of 
the reigning queens that year was a 19-year-old 
Mormon named Laraine Day, formerly La Raine 
Johnson, originally of Roosevelt, Utah. 

The public was hungry for her, aid the world 
seemed to be at her feet. A petite, glamorous 
woman with an engaging smile, she was billed as 
the wholesome, all-American girl. Behind her 
healthy smile was a huge ambition and a will of 
iron. She looked into the camera's eye a thou- 
sand times. The work was hard. She spent a 
entire day diving into the tcy ocean at Stage 
12 for a particular scene. 

Then at the peak, when she was in her prime, 
she began pushing it away from her with both 
hands. She felt she had to choose between her 
career and her marriage, and she chose the mar- 
riage. She tore up a million dollar movie con- 
tract and walked off the set to the waiting 
arms of her husband, Leo Durocher. 

Twelve years later, Laraine divorced Durocher. 
Had she made the right decision years before? 
Did she wish she had done it differently? Here 
are the facts of her life as taken from news- 
paper clips and an interview with her on 28 De- 
cember 1977. 


In dusty Roosevelt, Utah, Laraine and her 
twin brother La Mar were born on 13 October 1920. 
They lived on the Ute Indian reservation where 
their father, Clarence, was an interpreter. 

wnen Laraine was in the fifth grade, her 
family moved to Long Beach, California. The 
family joked that they were following after 
Laraine's great-grandfather, Charles C. Rich, 
who was sent to settle San Bernardino by 
Brigham Young nearly a hundred years before, 
when California wasn't much more than a miner's 
shack and some galloping mustangs. Laraine 
shocked people later in her life by telling 
them her grandfather had six wives and fifty- 
one children. 

Laraine finished grade school and began act- 
ing, and later directing, in a 200-member ama- 
teur group called the Players’ Guild. Her 
coach was Elias Day, and when she got her first 
role, she took his name, partially in gratitude. 

A talent scout discovered her in the Players’ 
Guild production of "Lost Horizons." At the age 
of seventeen, she got her first movie part as a 
girl who sat at a soda fountain and spoke four 
lines in Samuel Goldwyn's "Stella Dallas." Para- 
mount signed her for six months for a movie 
called "Scandal Sheet," but when her option was 





Road. After James Barton and one other bowed 
out, I had Will Geer, who is now the grandpa on 
the Waltons. 

"In 1949, when television came, I went on to 
that. 1 wasn't eager to do it. Television then 
was far superior to the television of today be~ 
cause it was all live--it wasn't taped. We had 
to know our lines to produce a performance. 

That was exciting, but I found it very strenuous. 
I knew marvelous actors in New York who wouldn't 
do television because it was too strenuous. I 
did Hallmark, Philco, Studio One, and all the 
big coast-to-coast shows, besides my soap operas. 
And the last soap opera I did is still running-- 
"As the World Turns.’ I know nearly all of 

the actors on that, and so I watch it every day. 
Many of the ones I did--'The Guiding Light,’ 
*The Edge of Night'--are still running." 

In 1957, Miss Thatcher decided she wanted to 
do a musical. That year, she played in Fanny 
and Oklahoma. She did well, singing on stage 
for the first time in her life. "I got a mar- 
velous part the next year in The Music Mar in 
which I played with Eddie Albert. I really 
liked that musical." 

Miss Thatcher found New York challenging, 
delightful, and not a bit overwhelming. She was 
well known. "I had charge accounts all over 
town and no one ever asked to see any identifi- 
cation. “ When I came home and tried to open an’ 
account at ZCMI, they nearly bothered me to 
death for identification.” ~ 

Did it surprise her parents that their little 
valley-bred daughter could be happy so far away? 
"They gave me 100% support. They came out twice 
to see me in performances and wanted me to be in 
the theatre." 

- Miss Thatcher went on to say, "It was thrill- 
ing to live in New York. Sometimes I would get 
up early on a Sunday morning and walk to get a 

newspaper. On such mornings, it all reminded me 
of a very small village. Really. It was quiet 
and few people were stirring. The birds do sing 
in New York. Are they still singing?" : 

Some of Miss Thatcher's favorite people were 
the New York City cab drivers: "One Sunday I 
got in, and after a few minutes, I discovered I 
didn't have enough to pay my fare. I knew 


up, they let her go. Apparently, Cecil B. 
DeMille had decided she had no talent. 

Laraine went back to high school at Long 
Beach, and a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer scout who didn't 
agree with Mr. DeMille rediscovered her. She 
signed a seven-year contract, and before she 
graduated from high school with honors, she had 
appeared in three movies which she later describ- 
ed as her big chance to stand around and point 
and say, “They went that-away." 

The family moved to Hollywood, where her big 
break came. In 1939 she won the part of Nurse 
Mary Lamont in the original "Calling Dr. Kil- 
dare" with Lionel Barrymore. The film was such 
a popular success that several other Kildare 
films followed. The studio began to worry that 
Laraine's face was being deeply imprinted in 
minds across America as Nurse Lamont. They 
finally settled on having her fall under the 
wheels of a truck on the day she was to marry 
Dr. Kildare. That death freed her for more 


ambitious roles. 
When Laraine was not yet twenty years old, 
she went to New York City for the first time 
on an advance trip for "Foreign Correspondent," 
her fourteenth movie. 
was headline material. 


Laraine's being a Mormon 
It was discussed or at 





Laraine Day 


exactly what the fare was to get to church from 
my apartment building. So I told the driver, 
‘Whoa there, pull over and let me out. I can't 
pay you.' And he turned around and said, “Lady, 
you can't walk, just stay inside and I'l] get 
you there.’ And he wouldn't let me out." 

The LDS-Church Miss Thatcher attended was lo- 
cated on Broadway at Manhattan Towers and was 
"just like any hall." Initially, she wasn't 
very active in the Church. “With a matinee 
every Sunday and performances in the evening, 
there just wasn't time to attend meetings." 

She became more involved as her schedule al- 
lowed and was on the fund-raising committee for 
the new LDS complex at Lincoln Square when she 
left New York in 1967. 

Miss Thatcher was the drama director for the 
stake, which then included all of New Jersey and 
Long Island. “I went into the Brooklyn Ward 
which didn't really have an MIA. There was a 
roadshow competition, and we got enough kids 
together to do Antic Spring. We won the prize, 
and after that, they never had any trouble get- 
ting the MIA rolling in Brooklyn." 

Miss Thatcher returned to Logan in 1967 to 
care for her sister Lettie during her sister's 
Jast illness. "I pulled the blind down complete- 
ly when I came back to Utah. I have never been 
back to New York, and I'm not sure I would want 
to see it now." It was a difficult adjustment 
to be back in a small valley where live theatre 
is limited, but Leora says, “It was my own 
choice, and I never regretted the decision. I 
had to come home for my family." 

Her grandfather Moses’ picture hangs on the 
wall of her library. Miss Thatcher thinks he 
would have been proud of her career. She is. 
"I thoroughly enjoyed every single performance 
I ever did. I never failed to see something 
new in each performance of a play." Still 
healthy and energetic, Miss Thatcher seems con- 
tent to stay in Logan in the family home com- 
plete with family portraits, church histories, 
playbills, and the memories of, in her own 
words, “a marvelous time in a marvelous city." 


Janet Stowell 
New York, New York 


the Mormon, the°Woman 


least mentioned in almost every article written 
about her. The Wew York Post headline read, 
"One-Husband Mormon," and the caption under her 
sultry photo proclaimed, "Drinking and smoking 
are taboo for Laraine Day." 

In 1941, motion picture exhibitors chose 
Laraine "Star of Tomorrow." That made her very 
happy and saddened her runner-up, Rita Hayworth. 
Following the award, Laraine made several suc- 
cessful movies, such as "My Son, My Son." 

At the age of twenty-two, Larine married 
James Ray Hendricks, a former dance-band singer 
and actor turned civilian flying instructor. 
They had met two years before that when Hendricks 
appeared in an amateur show Miss Day sponsored. 
The couple later adopted two children. 

They were divorced in 1946 in one of the most 
well-publicized, scandalous Hollywood divorces 
of the day. Laraine had met--and instantly dis- 
liked--Leo Durocher at an RKO party in 1944. 
After meeting him a second time in 1946, she 
changed her mind, finding him to be “a perfect 
gentleman." Not long after this second meet- 
ing, she filed for a divorce. They were mar- 
ried in Mexico the day after her divorce became 
final, and were remarried by a Mormon bishop a 
year later. 

Laraine soon made it clear how she planned 
to balance her marriage and career. She tore 
up a one million dollar RKO movie contract and 
announced she would only make films during base- 
ball's off-season. She walked off the movie 
set of "My Dear Secretary" when filming ran 
over into the season, and she became a die-hard 
baseball fan. 

She said of giving up her career for Leo, 
"You don't mind playing second fiddle when you 
like the first fiddle so much." On another oc- 
casion, she said, "Now, I don't care to set the 
world on fire with my acting. I just want to 
make a living and be home with my kids and Leo. 
Let someone else be the world's greatest actress. 
I'1] be the world's greatest baseball fan." 

Laraine did continue to make movies through 
1949, when Leo was hired a manager of the New 
York Giants. beginning that year, she took a 
five-year vacation from Hollywood. She started 
a 15-minute sports interview television show, 
which preceded all home games of the Giants. 

In 1952, she published a book called Day With 
the Giants that was filled with humorous stories 
about her husband and funny incidents from her 
life as a baseball wife. She became the first 
woman invited to the annual dinner of the New 
York Baseball] Writers Association. 

Laraine went back in front of the lights in 
1954 to film "The High and the Mighty." She 
told one interviewer, "Don't let anyone tell you 
otherwise--making pictures is work. Fortunately 
for me, I can pick and choose my roles. But I 
worked to get there." From that point on, 
whether by choice or not, Laraine appeared in 
few films. 

In 1955, Leo left the Giants for a job with 
NBC. The Durochers were divorced in 1960. 

In November, 1960, Laraine married Mike 
Grilikhes, a CBS producer-writer. A native New 
Yorker, he was born a Quaker but is a Mormon 
convert. Laraine and Mike were married in the 
Los Angeles temple in 1961. 

In 1961, Laraine made her last movie, "The 
Last Voice." She didn't retire willingly but 
told people she was still available. That same 
year, she flew to Salt Lake to tape the CBS spe- 
cial, "Let Freedom Ring," much of it made in the 
Tabernacle with the Choir. 

Today, Laraine is living a relatively quiet 

and simple life in California with Mike and the 
two children she had by him. She is a very ar- 
ticulate woman with a strong voice and a healthy 
sense of humor. And she is still beautiful. 
She is a warm person and an exciting conversa- 
tionalist who is often the center of attention 
at social gatherings in her home. She does oc- 
casional professional and volunteer work. 

When Laraine assesses her career, it is 
clear that she is not interested in entertain- \ 
ing regrets. Yet, at the same time, one senses 
some discontent. She said, "I don't necessarily 
look back on my career with great satisfaction. 
I would like to have done other things--roles 
Audrey Hepburn had, for instance, or Katherine 
Hepburn. The serious roles." 

Of her discontinued film work, Laraine said, 
"I miss it, but I don't regret it. When I gave 
it up, they were just beginning to emphasize 
nudity and sex. There was sort of a mutual 
parting of the ways." 

Laraine is busy now with temple work and 
writing her biography and a novel is is one- 
third finished with. 

Laraine Day is a woman who believes in 
achievement for women. "If God gave you a 
talent and you don't use it, what good is it?" 


she said. "If someone has a magnificent voice, 
she should use it. That's what I've always 
believed." 


Chris R. Arrington 
New York, New York 
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Cottage Industry 
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My interest in sewing began early. It took 
me all the way from a seventh grade sewing class 
to designing silk cocktail dresses for Saks 
Fifth Avenue to designing a line of clothes 
that is sold all over the country. I have done 
this work out of my own home. 

Through junior high and high school, I made 
most of my own clothes, always changing patterns 
or putting several together. Unfortunately, no 
one encouraged me to make my living using this 
talent, so I went into business management for 
the next ten years. I continued to sew all the 
time and added to my skills as I went along. I 
took a few college courses in tailoring, but I 
usually found the classes too slow and ended up 
teaching myself by trial and error. 

I had been in New York for two years when I 
went to visit my family in Los Angeles. For 
years I had thought of designing for money, but 
I didn't really know how to go about it. While 
in L.A., I bought some beautiful fabric and 
spent many agonizing days and nights making six 
or seven outfits. Sewing to sell to a store 
was certainly different from sewing for myself. 

The next problem was how to market the out- 
fits. I knew some stores in Beverly Hills that 
carried clothes by small designers, so I decided 
to try one of them, After many days of praying 
and searching, I decided on Dorso's. I had 
been in the store a number of times and felt 
that my things fit in with the stock there. A 
lot of stores set aside a morning each week to 
see designers, so I called and made an appoint- 
ment for the following week. 

It turned out that Betty Dorso was a wonder- 
ful person to see. I didn't have any idea how 
to price things, so I just made up a figure 
when she asked me. I didn't even have an order 
book. I guess I never really expected her to 
buy anything. Surprisingly, she liked most 
everything and gave me a really good order. She 
told me about tagging each item with a price 


To Saks and Back 


and the all-important style number so a store 
can reorder. Betty encouraged me and told me 
to go to Henri Bendel's, a posh New York store, 

When I returned to New York a few months 
later, I went from one wholesale fabric house 
to another, deciding on what I was going to 
specialize in. It seemed that silk cocktail 
evening clothes would be an area I could com- 
pete in. 

I bought some silk from a wholesale house 
and went home to again make up some samples 
to show stores. A few weeks later, I finally 
got paid. Since I didn't have any established 
credit with the fabric houses, I had to wait 
until I had enough cash to pay for fabric be- 
fore I could fill an order. With silk that is 
a real consideration. 

From Henri Bendel's I went to other stores 
and sold to most of the ones I saw. Sometimes 
they would order only one item, and sometimes 
they would place a large order and keep reorder- 
ing. 

The buyer at Saks Fifth Avenue suggested 
that I get a representative and showroom for 
my line. She referred me to a woman who had 
worked on Seventh Avenue for years. The woman 
liked my line. It has been over a year now, 
and she has sold my line to stores all over the 
country. 

After four years in New York, I moved to 
Salt Lake City last August and have been run- 
ning my business from here. I call the silk 
manufacturers and tell them the colors and 
quantity I want, They send it right out. My 
rep sends me the orders. I make the clothes 
in my home and have other women sew in their 
homes. Then the clothes are shipped to all 
Parts of the country. As I add to my line, a 
sample is made and sent to the showrooms. 

Next month I am planning to open a showroom 
in Los Angeles. 

If you are interested in getting started in 
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this business, see someone in retailing who 

also does the buying for the store. Find out 
all you can about marketing your product. Do 
you have enough capital to keep your business 
going? If you grow, will you be able to keep 


working at home or add the expense of an office- 
workroom? 
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In 1938 Mormon seamstresses remade old 
clothes at a conmwiity sewing center. 
jrom Life, 3 January 1938) 
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Be prepared to give up free time--sometimes 
all of it. If orders come in, they must be 
filled, and it's your business. - I know from 
experience, because it is now 10:30 p.m., and 
I am just calling it a day. I started sewing 
at 7:30 this morning, and tomorrow will be 
another of the same. 

Summer Stevens 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Ticker Tape Life of Florence Doyle 


She started out buying stocks and bonds for 
her dolls. She would lay out the newspaper af- 
ter it was fetched by a "colored servant" from 
the train yard, and she woutd put pins in the 
Stocks she thought would be good for each doll 
to buy. The next day, she would check to see 
which of the stocks had made money. At the end 
of a successful day, she would lecture her 
dolls, "Now, I'm going to New York, and I'm go- 
ing down to that stock market on Wall Street." 

And she did. Florence Doyle, a Mormon woman, 
was one of the first women stock brokers, and 
she spent more than forty years at it. She was 
a close friend and associate of W. E. Hutton, 
the financial wizard, and she specialized in 
working with women who wanted to invest their 
money. 

Born in Canada, Florence grew up in Virginia 
horse country, where her father, a retired Bos- 
ton doctor, raised prime horses. She first 
“heard about stocks” during World War I in con- 
versations her father had with horse buyers. 
Because she wan't allowed downstairs to hear 
them, ten-year-old Florence would peek over the 
banister. One man advised her father to buy a 
stock at $12 that then went up to $450. Florence 
was converted. 

To add to her interest, her grandfather George 
Mayer had owned a seat on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and a cousin had owned a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Florence graduated from Stuart Hall School 
and married Harrison Doyle in 1916. They moved 
to New York, and Florence there began to save 
money from her shopping allowances by searching 
all over the city for good buys. She saved a 
thousand dollars that no one knew about. In 
the early 1920s, she and her husband went to 
see the first radio exposition, and she said to 
herself, “Everybody in America is going to want 
to buy a radio," She knew then how she would 
invest her money. 

Soon after that, Florence took a trip to Wall 
Street to see the “curb market" in action. She 
watched for hours until she got up the courage 
to approach a stock broker. She went up to the 
top of one of the tall buildings, and when she 
walked into the broker's office, she was told to 
get out and not come back. Women weren't allow- 
ed in there. She tried day after day to find a 
stock broker who would deal with a woman, Fi- 
Nally, she was directed to a Canadian broker, 





Arthur Moysie, who bought her 500 shares of RCA 
at $2. Her thousand dollars was gone, but ul- 
timately she made $37,000 on that investment. 

The market was strong in 1924 when Florence 
went to Mr. William E. Hutton to invest. She 
said, "Mr. Hutton let me sit in a little room 
with an old fashioned ticker. I had my niece 
Jean on my lap, and she would play with the 
Paper as it came through." More women began 
coming to the small room to watch the ticker 
and decide on stocks, and Florence began teach- 
ing them what she knew about the stock market. 

Soon the room was crowded, and in 1927 Mr. 
Hutton offered Florence a job helping women 
customers. Florence asked for $100 a week. 
“That was big money in those days," she said. 
"People were working for $25 a week and think- 
ing it was real good." 

So the order clerk and Florence Doyle moved 
into an office not far from Trinity Church and 
Wall Street. “Every day I'd go down on the sub- 
way," she said, “He sat behind me in the office. 
I'd get an order on the phone, and I'd hand it 
to him. He'd put it in on a machine. I had 
about thirty women come in every day to invest. 


In 1929, Florence Doyle sat before an old- 
fashioned ticker. 


A lot came from Staten Island, and they were 
quite smart, too," 

In 1928, Mr. Hutton moved his business to an 
office on Sixth Avenue at 57th Street, and 
Florence said, "I had a big room and a maid to 
take the ladies’ coats and bring in lunches. The 
two little toilets had lavendar porcelain tile, 
and the maid had a lavendar uniform. I also had 
a board boy." 

Before the Crash struck, Florence “saw it 
coming." She was able to persuade one customer, 
a pawnbroker, to get out of the market in August, 
1929. She sometimes wears around her neck a 
gold initialed pencil given to her by the grate- 
ful pawnbroker. After the Crash she and Mr, 
Hutton "had lots of customers wringing their 
hands and crying." As for her own position, "I 
always hold stocks, but at least I didn't have 
any on margin." 

Florence loved working with Mr. Hutton, and 
she did so for eight years, until his death in 1935, 

Heartbroken over Mr. Hutton's death, Florence 
went to work for Orvis Brothers whose offices 
were in the New York Athletic Club. Her faith- 
ful lady investors came with her. She had for 
them a women's room, but still neither she nor 
they could go in the men's room. She worked 
there for two years and had a grain ticker. 
"There was big goings-on in corn and wheat and 
whatnot then," she said. 

Florence Doyle loved her career, and she was 
punctual about it. "I went out the door at 
quarter to nine whether I was half dressed or 
not. I went by the clock, day in and day out, 
year in and year out." 

Now Mrs. Doyle doesn't go out the door to 
work, but she does go out to take food to a 
neighbor woman who is in i11 health. Florence 
attends many church functions and can be recog- 
nized by her beautiful white hair and the hat 
she always wears. She checks the stock market 
every day, and she has four brokers with whom 
she deals. 

Her husband died in 1960, and she has lived 
alone since then in the apartment they shared 
on 112th Street and Riverside. 

Of today's stock market, Florence says, "Oh, 
it's dribbling around down there. Everybody's 
not interested." She pauses. “But my stocks 
are going up." 


Winn Bowers, Chris Arrington 
New York, New York 
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Book Reviews 





Joseph Smith: One Step Closer 


Donna Hill, Joseph Smith: 
Doubleday, 1977, $12.50. 


The First Mormon, 


Donna Hill's Josepn Smith: The First Mormon 
is a well-written book of history, backed by a 
prodigious bank of research into the life and 
times of that most enigmatic of Mormons, Joseph 
Smith the Prophet. To those whose introduction 
to that man has been on extremes--Fawn M. Brodie's 
defamatory Wo Man knows My History on the one 
hand, and the laudatory works of John Henry 
Evans, George \. Cannon, Preston Nibley, Hyrum 
Andrus on the other--Donna Hill's study will be 
an encouraging move to the middle ground, to a 
happier mean. Her book incorporates much of the 
historical curiosity of Brodie without her one- 
Sided interpretation of her findings, and blends 
wtth it the warmth and receptivity to spiritual 
phenomena of the in-church writers without their 
hesitancy to acknowledge, let alone seek out and 
expose, the less exemplary aspects of the man's 
character and deeds. Hill's Joseph Smith is a 
scholarly work honestly researched and fairly 
written. 

It is not a question of quality. With the 
exception of minor flaws--the too-frequent typos 
and mistaken documentation which seem to perform 
for modern books the function of reminding us that 
perfection is for the gods--the book is well, done. 
The complexity of the material through which the 
author chose to lead us is carefully laid out in- 
to well organized blocks, each clearly delineated. 
The material is open not only to understanding, 
but to appreciation as well. 

Nor is there a question of bias. "Herself a 
Mormon," announces the dust jacket of the author 
Donna Hill, to which her own foreward adds, "I 
cannot deny that my sympathies lie with the 
Saints," still she looks squarely at her material, 
unafraid in facing those aspects of the character 
and personality of the man which in our tradi- 
tional observance we would overlook. This is no 
funereal eulogy of the sort we Mormons have so 
frequently mistaken for biography. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it an expose, using its newly- 
written insights as contradictions to the long- 
held beliefs of the Mormon people. It is not 
revisionist history for revision’s sake. If 
there is distortion along the way, it is unin- 
tentional, I sense, for the overriding feel of 
the book is one of sincere attempt to discover 
and reveal the relevant facts of the life of a 
man and the beginning history of a people. 





Perhaps the question is one of definition, of 
knowing what distinguishes biography from history 
and choosing accordingly to answer the purposes 
of one or the other. For in her assembling of 
all the pertinent data available--and both Donna 
Hill and her brother Marvin, on whose research 
files she drew, are capable and conscientious 
people--she has failed somehow to body forth the 
man, to "write the life," as biography requires. 
It takes guts to look at a body of evidence, es- 
pecially as prodigious a body as Ms. Hill had 
available, and select only that which would re- 
flect on the man himself. And then, to see in 
that evidence every detail, every nuance, every 
tone or mood which would bring the man himself 
into our understanding. Restraint, which I have 
so long thought to be a virtue of the artist, 
becomes here a vice. In her care never to be 
caught in an unsupported statement, the author 
stops short of the understanding her evidence 
would grant if she pressed it further. The Liber- 
ty Jail episode, for example, which should yield 
such insight into the soul and spirit of the 
man, elicits from Hill this one sparse comment: 
"Many writers, including the Mormon historian 
Brigham H. Roberts, maintain that the prophet's 
hardships in jail sweetened his personality and 
strengthened his spiritual qualities." (p. 253) 
An undue modesty, I would suggest, considering 
that Donna Hill had in her files, most surely, 
all the material upon which Roberts based his 
assessment, plus again as much new evidence and 
example which was not available to the earlier 
writer. 

Biography, it seems to me, should be more art 
than science. The hard data of a life should be 
tempered at the fire of human understanding for 
the truth to have meaning. It is not irresponsi- 
ble to deduce, from accounts available, enough 
of the man to let us see more than a spare out- 
line of his person. I am amazed at the restraint 
which urges the writer to provide, as one para- 
graph, entire, without comment, the following: 

It was while Joseph was General Wilson's 
prisoner that he said of the prophet, "He was a 
very remarkable man. I carried him into my house 
a prisoner in chains, and in less than two hours 
my wife loved him better than she did me." 

The observation fairly screams for interpretation, 
and who better to place it correctly into con- 
text than the author? But here again, she leaves 
the reader to judge. 


But rendering judgment is the onerous respon- 
sibility of the biographer. Readers are but 
lookers on, interested, but properly barred from 
Participation in the act of judging by their lack 
of schooling in the legal process and their 
knowledge of the case at hand. Yet often 
throughout the book I felt myself required to be 
a juror, listening while attorneys for defense 
and prosecution in calm and utmost courtesy pre- 
sented their bits of evidence. In my ignorance 
of the facts, and my limited knowledge of the 
credibility of witnesses, I was expected to sort 
out truth from error. However stimulating the 
Process, I knew that what I might perceive as 
truth could well be far from the whole truth, 
and that, sequestered with eleven other jurors 
in serious deliberation, I might find my view 
totally reversed; that all twelve of us might be 
wrong together, deceived by the very witnesses 
we had found most credible. The biographer can- 
not appropriately abdicate her responsibility to 
render the verdict; she and only she has lived 
through the process, has sorted out the facts. 
Fallible as she might feel, she must decide if we 
are to benefit fully from her labors. 

Not that I wanted the whole of a man's experi- 
ence reduced to the neatly formulized hour-long 
Perry Mason simplicity; life and history do not 
permit all the ends to be so easily tied. But I 
would ask of the writer of a biography a fuller 
portrait of her subject than can be found in the 
court records or the reporter's cartaoned sketch. 
Interpretation, insight, imagination--surely in 
the study of history, and more especially in 
biography, there is room for these. As Wallace 
Stegner observed: 

It ts true that the excitement of story-tell- 
ing . . . often tempts a writer into misrepresen- 
tation. But the exettement of analysis . . . can 
do the same; and the laudable lust for absolute 
accuracy can lead to dullness, can cause a man to 
proffer a set of notes instead of a finished book, 
as if one did not write history, but collected it. 

Perhaps I ask too much. A book cannot be all 
things. And most certainly this one surpasses 
its predecessors in what it is: a well written, 
prodigiously documented, honestly interpreted 
account of the events surrounding the most puz- 
zling, controversial, and awe-inspiring man of 
our Mormon experience. 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is the Pen Mightier than the Six Shooter ? 


Grace Lichtenstein, Desperado, The Dial Press, 
New York, 1977, $8.95. 


The West has always been a fascinating place 
to eastern journalists. Mark Twain and Horace 
Greeley are among the most famous to be intrigued 
by the majestic landscape, intense seasons, and 
the maverick brand of people who shun the coasts 
and prairies. What probing mind with a notebook 
to fill could resist a region that has Indians, 
religious refugees, renegades, hustlers, hunters, 
and old-fashioned lawmen. 

Grace Lichtenstein, who was the Rocky Mountain 
correspondent for the New York Times for three 
years (1975-77), has written a latter-day equiv- 
alent to Twain's Roughing It, chronicling her ex- 
periences in the Great Basin. As a subscriber 
to the Times, I followed Ms. Lichtenstein's 
dispatches during those years, and I found her 
to be a fine reporter and clever writer. Her 
stories in the Times were thoroughly researched, 
balanced, and generally accurate. 

Her book contains background stories on 
events she covered during her assignment in the 
West (she was stationed in Denver, but traveled 
extensively throughout the area). She includes 
observations on politics, environment, culture, 
religion, and the daily habits of the westerners 
she lived among. 

One of the twelve chapters in her book is 
called "The Beehive State--Sticky, Honey" and 
deals extensively with Utah and the Mormons. 

Ms. Lichtenstein, in short, loved the land but 
disliked the people (with the exception of 
Robert Redford and a few others). She is quick 
to point out the inhabitants’ hypocrisies, 
shortcomings, and distinctive qualities, along 
with a few strengths. 

Her observations are presented with biting 
wit that often lampoons Mormons for their con- 
servative political outlook and the role of 
women in the society. Twain had similar im- 
pressions. 

Ms. Lichtenstein wrote, "In Mormon women I 
found much tortured soul-searching. Polygamy 
aside, the position of the LDS on the subject 


of women is extraordinarily hypocritical, a 
situation painfully evident to the strong, 
bright descendants of strong, bright pioneering 
grandmothers. . . . Millions of women, who of- 
ten use the word brainwashed to describe them- 
selves . . . can't even hope to change the 
Church, because they are not allowed to hold 
its highest positions of authority." 

Yes, there is some soul-searching going on 
among Mormon women. How would Miss Lichtenstein 
resolve it? “I feel sorry for Mormon women, but 
I wish they would make more of a stink about the 
whole thing. Until they do, hypocrisy will reign 
in Utah. Women will be offered an inexpensive 
college education at Brigham Young University 
and then be told the one pious thing they can 
do with their degree is hang it on a perpetually 
occupied bassinet." This "solution" shows lit- 
tle thought and even less understanding of the 
situation. 

Overall, Ms. Lichtenstein's reporting on 
Utah is almost embarrassingly shallow, missing 
many of the subtle details and social undercur- 
rents. She tackles only the most obvious of the 
conflicts and social dynamics of Mormon/Gentile 
co-existence, 

Anyone who knows anything about Rocky Moun- 
tain culture will find her not-so-desperate ob- 
servations rather pedantic and uninspired. 

She admits, however, that she was writing for 
easterners. It is comparable to a westerner's 
coming to New York City and writing in awe of 
discovering Hassidic Jews, subways, hotdog ven- 
dors on the streets, and the Empire State Build- 
ing. So if you take her account as a postcard 
home to the folks.in New York rather than a 
serious book about modern western culture, it is 
worth a quick read. 

As a smart journalist, Ms. Lichtenstein 
should have put more thought into analysis, more 
time into the writing and more effort into prob- 
ing the western mind, As self-proclaimed des- 
perado, she was too much tourist and not enough 
outlaw. 

Carl Arrington 
New York, New York 
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DeNice Jensen has sung with the New York Lyrie 
Opera, 


Being the wife of a opera singer, I know 
that to become one takes a literal lifetime. 

It ts a twenty-four hour a day process which 
requires phystcal and mental training equal to 
that of any Olympic athlete. It includes de- 
velopment of grace, poise, grooming, vocal 
agility, and stamina, The opera singer must 
exéretse self control and discipline nearly 
every waking moment. He worries about how much 
sleep to allow himself each day, how much physt- 
cal exercise, how much vocal exercise, and at 
what times of the day which foods to eat, which 
clothes to wear, which animals to avoid. He 
must avoid raising his voice above a certain 
dynamic level, regardless of provocation, and 
heaven forbid ever sitting tn a draft! A bad 
night's sleep, a change in the weather, aller 
gies, tll health or emotional strain can change 
his instrument drastically. 

I decided that if I aould find women who had 
successfully achieved a career in this zenith 
of the arts, at the same time maintaining a 
perapective on other roles important in the 
typical Mormon womanly id--i.e. motherhood, be- 
ing a good wife and churchmember, etc.--it would 
give encouragement and confidence to me and other 
women in the Church who feel they are suppressing 
gifts and talents for fear of taking away from 
"the important things." 

My resources within the bounds of the two Man- 
hattan wards, I discovered, were abundant. I 
found three successful operatic sopranos--one 
single, one married with no children, and one 
married with a child. I set out armed with tape 
recorder, opera singer husband, baby, and note- 
book full of questions. Here are the women I 
discovered, ¢ i 

Ariel Bybee: Although raised in a very musi- 
cal family, Ariel decided at am early age to 
become a teacher. Her gift for music was dis- 
covered at BYU, where she was cast as the lead- 
ing lady tn many musicals and operas. Although 
winning the San Francisco auditions led to sing- 
ing with the San Francisco opera, she also found 
time to teach school and marry the president of 
the Board of Directors at the Western Opera The- 
atre, John McBaine. She and her husband moved 
to New York City in 1974, providing Ariel with 
the opportunity to audition for the Metropolitan 
Opera. In the fall of 1977, she was hired as a 
company member, where she sings approximately two 
performances per week. ‘The mother of 1% year- 
old Neylan, she is actively involved in her Man- 
hattan ward. 

Catherine Welch: Catherine (Kay) was born 
into a musical household and boasts a famous 
brother, Jay Welch of the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir. Although her rich, full voice branded 
her as an alto by friends and herself alike, a 
voice teacher immediately pronounced Catherine 
@ soprano and gave her art songe and then am 
aria. Catherine says, "From then on I was 
hooked on opera." She moved to Salt Lake City 
and fulfilled a childhood dream by auditioning 
for and being accepted by the Tabernacle Choir. 
After several years in Salt Lake and involvement 
in musical endeavors of all kinds, she made her 
way to New York City, Her list of major roles 
ts long. Last year she sang a number of roles 
with the Long Island Opera company and will 
sing Tosea in the near future with the Stujves- 
ant Opera. While working full-time for the 
City Bank Corporation, she enlivens the ward 
with her enthusiasm and includes several church 
positions in her repertoire. 





A Love Affair with Opera 


DeNice Jensen: DeNice reports her first ex- 
perience with an opera aria in this way: "I 
had studied with my teacher for about two years, 
and when she finally gave me an opera aria, I 
dust fell in love with it. It was then that I 
decided this was what I wanted." She won a 
scholarship at age eighteen to the Manhattan 
School of Music, which brought her to New York 
City alone. Here she studied voice while work- 
ing az a transcript typist and then marrying 
a born-and-bred Wew Yorker, Joseph Rivera. Her 
experience is studded with leading roles in 
such operas as A Masked Ball and Don Giovanni 
at the New York Lyric Opera. DeNice and Joe, 
the wmofficial general manager of the New York 
lyrie, are stalwarts in their Manhattan ward. 


Exponent: Has living gospel standards, such as 
the Word of Wisdom, put any limitations on what 
you could achieve in your career? 

Catherine: I suppose there are directors who 
feel that in order to make a punchline you have 
to light up a cigarette. I would object, not 
just on the grounds of the Word of Wisdom, but 
because if I were to inhale, I couldn't-sing. 

I physically can't do it. I was in one of the 
University of Utah summer opera productions 
where they came up with an imaginative solution 
to this problem. Since Carmen takes place in 

a cigarette factory, they could hardly use sub- 
stitutes, so they decided to make good "Mormon" 
cigarettes. They wrapped paper around in the 
shape of a cigarette, putting goldish-red cello- 
Phane on the tip to look like flame. A little 
bit of cotton inside was saturated with talcum 
powder so when you puffed, powder blew out. It 
backfired a little, because when they opened up 
the curtain, I sauntered out there with all the 
other girls and inhaled instead of blowing! It 
is not easy to float a high note while ricochet- 
ing off the walls from coughing! 

Art is art. I feel if I'm acting, there is 
very little I would be ashamed to act out on 
stage. The world's finest painters painted nude 
women, and I am neither embarrassed nor appalled 
by them. Nor am I embarrassed to play someone 
like Mimi who moves in with Rodolfo in La Boheme. 
DeNice: Opera singers are so disciplined that 
they generally wouldn't smoke or drink anyway 
because of what it would do to the voice. But 
if one is worried that someone who knows she is 
a Mormon would wonder at acting out smoking or 
whatever, there are certainly things she can do 
as a substitute. I haven't found it to be a 
problem. 

Ariel: I've heen asked to smoke on stage in 
Carmen and said no. When I sang Poppea in Tan- 
glewood, the costumes were briefer than I should 
have worn them. I remember being sorry after- 
wards. When I was invited to do Poppea in Wash- 
ington, I turned it down because of that. 
Exponent: Do you feel that the Church has had 
any effect in helping you in your opera career? 
DeNice: 1 don't think the Church necessarily 
fosters women's careers. I've done it on my own. 
Ariel: I think the Church did have an effect. 

I enjoy being in front of people and becoming 
at ease with it. The Church was helpful to me 
because it encouraged the peformance end of 
things. I remember doing things in primary and 
singing in Church, all of which I feel added to 
the performer I am now. 

Exponent: What discouragements or challenges 
have you encountered? 

Catherine: When I was younger, I wouldn't mind 
going to sing an audition if I felt that the 
one who won was really better. But to be beaten 
by somebody who has a name, but who is not bet- 
ter, is very disheartenina. 

Another problem with opera in America is that 
bigger seems to mean better. Let's make the 
hall bigger, the orchestra bigger, let's drown 
Out the poor singer so he or she doesn't have a 
chance. At the Met, you have to shout over 92 
musicians who are bound and determined to drown 
you out. But, on top of all this, you must make 
it beautiful. When this is the case, they should 
give the singer a microphone. 

Exponent: How do you manage your various roles? 
What conflicts do you find in being an opera 
singer, wife, mother? 

DeNice: Actually, I'm in a very unusual situa- 
tion. Joe and I work totally together on my 
career. I don't know if I could have had a 
successful career and marriage with another 

type of person. As far as children go, I have 
never been the type of woman who rushes up to 
every baby she sees with cries of "how adora- 
ble." I always sort of keep my distance. But 
lately, I have found myself thinking, “Yes, 
maybe I would like to have one of my own." I 
don't see why it couldn't be successfully com- 
bined with a career. 

Catherine: It wouldn't change my life-style 

one bit if I were to get married tomorrow. I 
wouldn't stay out of a marriage because of my 
career. I don't find the two in conflict at all. 
Ariel: It's something that I'm continually 


wrestling with, and it's one of the things that 
keeps me from saying music is the only thing in 
my life. I don't even know if that's a Mormon 
attitude I've grown up with or just the attitude 
I have from being a woman. I have many roles in 
my life and many things I want to do. Life is 
about so many things that I don't want to com- 
Pletely focus in on one at the cost of the others, 
I want to have a part of two or three things-- 
being a mother and a-wife and a singer. Some 
people think if you want to be great at some- 
thing, you have to eliminate everything else. 

A great vocal coach said to a singer who had 
missed a coaching, "But what else did you have 
to do? What else is there?" I just don't know 
if that's true. Maybe I'll find out. But I 
tell you honestly, I would rather be a great 
woman than a great opera singer. I'm not sure 
what being a great woman means. Maybe it means 
ree you have the courage to develop your own 
roles. 

Fortunately, I'm not in a position where I 
have to make a real choice between the two. We 
have a girl who lives with us and takes care of 
Neylan when I'm not there. And I do have time 
to be with her. I don't have to travel, and 
I have a weekly salary. Of course there are 
sacrifices. There are sacrifices in any thing 
one does well. If I had been married to the 
average man, it might not have been possible. 
I'm sure some other men might say, "I'm sorry, 
I'm sure you are very talented, but I want my 
wife at home." 

John McBaine: I think Ariel's singing has made 
her a better wife. It's an education, an emo- 
tional outlet, and a fulfillment. It's been 
very exciting from my point of view to watch 
her progress. I don't feel that the conflict 
has been so great. 

Joe Rivera: I support DeNice's career and 
encourage her when she is not encouraging her- 
self. So far we have had a very fulfilling life 
together. I am prepared for those times when 
she will have to be away--as long as she doesn't 
Stay away too long! 

Exponent: Any secrets of success, or advice to 
other Mormon women? 

Artel, Catherine, DeNice: It takes hard work. 
Be prepared to make sacrifices, and be sure your 
Priorities are solid enough that you can make 
the right sacrifices along the way. 


Laurie Ballam 
New York, New York 





in The Turn 
Ariel Mobain played the governess tn T n 
of the Screw with the Western Opera Theatre in 


1973. 
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The Artist as aYoung Woman 





Prom bits of cloth, Cathy Graham makes avant 
garde quiet books. 

Bureaucrats have Washington, D.C. 
have Mecca. 
have New York. 
were two young women artists who happen to be 


Moslems 
Surfers have California, and artists 
Among those drawn to the city 


Latter-day Saints. They are Deborah Barlow and 
Cathy Graham, both members .of the Manhattan 
Second Ward. 

“I came to New York because this is the belly- 
button of the art world and has been since the 
focus shifted away from Paris after World War 
II," said Deborah, who moved to New York from 
Redwood, California in 1972. "Of course, things 
are more decentralized than they used to be, 
but the galleries, schools, museums, critics, 
and artistic community make this the capital. 
When something happens, it generally happens 
here first." 

Cathy Graham came from Salt Lake four and a 
half years ago with her husband, Mark, who is 
also an artist. She explained their move say- 
ing, "I guess we came to New York because we 
got tired of being intimidated by easterners 
in the west. Besides that, the city is so 
wey rich." 

At this stage in their careers, neither 
Cathy nor Deborah depends exclusively on income 
from setting art to pay the rent. Deborah 
sells computer systems on a freelance basis, 
and Cathy works in a doctor's office. 

New York, according to both of them, has 
had a definite impact on their work. Deborah 
said, “In California my work was very large 
(6-8 foot murals), luxurious, and full of 
ethereal images. It was basically confrontation- 


The Tangled Web | Weave 


While in southern California during Christ- 
mas, 1974, I saw an exhibit of tapestries at 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. On dis- 
play was the work of a young, Swedish-born 
artist, Helena Hernmarck, who wove enormous, 
photo-realistic tapestries, primarily on a 
commission basis, for corporate clients like 
the John Hancock Insurance Company, Bethlehem 
Steel, and the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

It was the first time I had seen any of her 
work, and I was immediately attracted to the 
elegance and artistry of the mural-size weavings. 
I had spent a few rather dissatisfying and direc- 
tionless years as an art student at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, and I was exhilarated to discover 
an artist/weaver who worked within a traditional 
well-crafted format which was, at the same time, 
innovative and expressive of the times we live 
in. 

Helena gave a lecture that I attended at the 
museum (it was the third time that week I'd 
been to see her show), and to my delight she 
mentioned that she had apprentices. At the end 
of her discussion, along with several other 
young, eager weavers, I approached her about 
an apprenticeship. I knew that an apprentice- 
ship would offer me advantages a college art 
program couldn't. By June, after exchanging 
a few letters, I was offered an apprenticeship. 
In August, I was on my way to spend three 
months working at her studio in England, and 
then in December we moved to New York City 
where I spent the next eighteen months working. 

In England, Helena, Mollie, the other appren- 
tice, and I lived and worked together in a six- 
teenth century manor house -in Dorset, England. 
We were up between 6:00 and 7:00 a.m. Helena 
would usually put in an hour at the loom while 
breakfast was being prepared, and then at 8:30 
or 9:00, Mollie and I would join her for a ten 

to twelve hour day of weaving. 


free. In New York, where. Space efficiency 1s a 
high priority, for the first time my work be- 
came portable. My style tightened, and the sym- 
bols I was working with solidified into some- 
thing I consider more forceful." 

Cathy, who concentrated mostly on pastoral 
watercolors in Utah, has shifted her emphasis 
to cityscapes, collages, and sculpture. "New 
York is a wonderful place for gathering materi- 
als and ideas," she said. "I can find things 
in a pile of garbage or little button shops or 
by just looking through stacks of old pictures 
at the Public Library." 

Besides spawning artistic creations, New York 
js the busiest market for art as well. So far, 
Deborah has had considerable success in getting 
her work in local galleries. After participat- 
ing in several group shows, last fall she had 
her first solo exhibition--a major step for an 
artist--at the respectable Kathryn Markel Gal- 
lery, where a dozen of her Paintings were dis- 
played. 


"Finding the right gallery for your work 
takes a lot of time and effort," said Deborah, 
but it is worth it because galleries give you 
the legitimacy that makes you a good investment-- 
and like it or not, that is why people buy art 
today." Deborah's paintings generally sell for 
less than $500, and galleries get a 30 to 50 per 
cent commission. 

Cathy is still building up her portfolio and 
has not shown in a gallery yet. She does act 
as a rep or selling agent to galleries for her 
husband, whose work is mostly classical oil 
portraits and landscapes. 

"I like being a rep for other people because 
you-ego is not on the line," Cathy said. "When 
someone rejects my work, it affects me even if 
I don't believe it." 

Cathy has not yet convinced herself she wants 
to be a full-time professional artist, even 
though she has sold a number of things. Up to 
now, most of her work has been created for other 
people--her husband, friends, family. "My in- 
spiration usually comes from making something 
for someone else, Only recently have I begun 
to think of my work as a marketable commodity." 

Deborah lives in an inexpensive loft on the 
lower east side of Manhattan, Her loft, which 
functions as her studio, office, and home, was 
part of a dress-pressing factory before she 
moved in four years ago. "All it had was a 
toilet and heat," she says. "I had to put in 
the kitchen, fix the plumbing, and make it 
liveable." 

Deborah says she works sporadically. "Some- 
times I will go on a binge and stay up all night 
three days in a row and then do nothing for a 
couple of weeks. I try to avoid habits because 


When Helena moved her home and studio to a 
loft in lower Manhattan and no longer shared 
her living space with her apprentices, the 
weaving slowed down a bit, but there was still 
a lot of productive work time. I'm incredibly 
impressed with the amount of work Helena accom- 
plishes. She has a great deal of self disci- 
pline that is an advantage to her as an artist. 
In the eighteen years she has been weaving pro- 
fessionally, she has produced nearly one hundred 
large tapestries. Her determination to complete 
four inches of work a day has produced an amaz- 
ing portfolio. 

The real art of Helena's work is color. 
a musician who has to constantly practice, a 
weaver has to practice hard to see and interpret 
color. To capture the realism in a photograph 
and interpret it in the tapestry, we would spend 
most of our time adjusting and mixing colors. 
When analyzing a photograph, we would dissect 
all the components of color so we could place 
them back together again. We had access to hun- 
dreds of different colors of spun wool in an 
array of textures. This work demanded patience 
and attention to meticulous details--a delight- 
ful task when we were really concentrating. 

Certainly the chance to work under Helena's 
direction was enhanced by the New York City en- 
vironment. I not only gained new skills but 
got a close look at the mechanics of the art 
world in New York. Through Helena and her hus- 
band, Neils Diffrient, who is an industrial de- 
signer, I met prominent artists, designers, 
and other people involved in the visual arts. 

Because I had developed a stereotyped image 
of what a successful artist should be like, 
the more artists I met, the more confused I be- 
came. At the University of Utah, I had a paint- 
ing teacher who told me that in order to be an 
artist, one needs to be totally selfish, spend- 
ing as much time working alone as possible to 
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Avt supplies fill Deborah Barlow's loft. 


flexibility is vital to inspiration for me." 

Cathy prefers to work in well-lighted rooms 
in their two-bedroom highrise apartment or out- 
doors at dawn and dusk when there are full, rich 
shadows. Recently she has been working on fabric 
constructions and avant garde quiet books. 

Neither of these women is plugged into the 
"Mormon" art communities that have emerged in 
recent years. While they are undoubtedly influ- 
enced by their religion, the influence is sub- 
tle. Deborah says, "I don't believe there is 
any such thing as Mormon art. Certainly there 
are Mormons who are artists, but what people 
generally regard as ‘Mormon art' might more . 
aptly be described as illustration." 

Both prophets and painters have recognized 
the spiritual similarities between religion 
and art. “I see that I am investing faith in 
a different kind of spiritual process which is 
art," said Deborah. "There are times when I 
feel strangled and times when I feel exhilarateéd. 
But that tension is vital to growth, whether 
you are struggling with your testimony or a 
painting." 

Cathy echoed these sentiments: “To me, if 
it is visually enriching, it is spiritually 
enriching." 


Cardinalia Binimi 
New York, New York 


produce really self-expressive art. But the 
people I was meeting didn't appear to be intro- 
verted or selfish, and as I got to know them 
better, my perspective changed. 

I learned that artists aren't always people 
who live in attics in Paris and paint until 
they are exhausted and starving. In New York 
there are artists--Marc Chagall, for instance-- 
who paint and design stage scenery, design 
clothing, chairs, tractors, book covers, vacuum 
cleaners. Virtually everything that surrounds 
us has an artist/designer/craftsman in its past. 

Seeing the artist from this viewpoint contra- 
dicted almost every image I had developed while 
studying art. I learned it is necessary to be 
talented, but the commissions and other jobs that 
are available go to the artist who had good con- 


nections both in the business and art worlds. 
After living in New York, I have roughed out 


ideas and set goals that I want to accomplish. 
It is important to me to make a living as a 
weaver. I hope to be able to express ideas in 
a visual language effectively enough to feel 
comfortable calling myself an artist, whether 
it means designing a cup that encourages one to 
hold it a certain way or a tapestry that evokes 
an emotional response. 

I do not want to be introverted about my art. 
I hope to be able to share it with a lot of peo- 
ple, not just when it is hanging on a wall, but 
during the entire production process of design- 
ing, working out technical problems, warping 
the loom, and weaving. It isn't just the object 
that makes a work of art but the process and cir- 
cumstances surrounding its creation. 

In my artistic evolution, I enjoyed New York 
and found there the kind of constant stimulation 
from sharing ideas with others that encourages 
creativity. 

Kristin Wallengren 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Mormon Mannequins 





Suzanne barnes divides her time between making 


television commerciale and modeli t 
Esper y modeling for print 


Fifth Avenue is deserted on a dark Wednesday 
night. The streetlight's yellow glow falls in 
a circle in front of the Saks Fifth Avenue win- 
dows. Behind one of those windows, Christy 
Skuban, a Mormon woman, is practicing her art. 

Christy is one of several Mormon women who 
are part of the New York fashion world. Break- 
ing into any facet of that world, whether win- 
apw dressing, modeling, or designing, is not 
easy. The best in the industry from cities all 
over the country come to New York to vie for 
the jobs. 

Five years ago, at age 22, Christy came to 
New York from Chicago, where as a freelancer 
rd had designed a few knit clothes for Marshall 
Field's. In New York, she worked at Saks as a 
sales clerk, then lost forty pounds and tried 
to get into modeling. 

"I couldn't get on with an agency," she said, 
“because they thought I looked too sophisticated 
and strange. So I did some live runway modeling." 

Not knowing which direction she should go, 
Christy got her patriarchal blessing which as- 
sured her she would find the right line of work 
to utilize her talents. Three months later she 
stumbled onto a job at Saks as fashion coordi- 
nator for window displays. 

"It's my job to pick the accessories and co- 
ordinate the look of the window display," she 
said. “The little things that really sell 
clothes are my responsibility--which scarf to 
use, which hairstyle, whether to roll the 
sleeves up or push them up, to unbutton the 
blouse or button it to the neck and put on a 
bow-tie." She even has a kind of cult follow- 
ing of admirers who come to see her windows 
unveiled. 

Christy gets her inspiration from many 
sources: fashion magazines, people on the 
street, men's fashions. "I also feel I get 
soe of my creativity and inspiration from 
Heavenly Father," she said. 

Looks of the 70's are featured in a Skuban 
window, from crimped hair to booted, day-glo 
mannequins leaping into space, sometimes--as 
in a Mother's Day promotion--with designer 
bambinos strapped to their backs. 

One of her favorite windows was filled 
with Ralph Lauren European sportswear. "The 
clothes were all khaki and desert-colored. 

So we seated the mannequins on mo-peds and 
Put gauze headwraps and scarfs on them that 
would blow in the wind. This was all in front 
of Georgia O'Keefe backgrounds." 

Christy's boss likea her face enough to have 
it sculpted and a mannequin made after her. 

The mannequin was mass produced, and Christy's 
friends have seen her plastic clone in store 
windows as far away as Dallas. 

Another Mormon woman, Suzanne Barnes, was 
18 when an agent from the Barbara Stone model- 
ing agency saw her in Phoenix. At the agent's 








invitation, Suzanne went to a week-long conven- 
tion in New York, then back home to graduate 
from high school, then back to try her luck in 
New York. 

She has been in New York for four years now. 
She says, "The first year and a half wasn't 
easy. I found the city kind of devastating, 
but my agent kept encouraging me." 

Suzanne got into catalogue modeling, which 
turned out to be very steady. She said, "It's 
not high fashion modeling. When I do a lot of 
it, I think of myself as the polyester queen." 

Suzanne took time out from the polyesters 
to make some print ads for Clairol Born-Blonde 
which ran in Vogue, Glamor, and Bazaar. Then 
she began auditioning for television commercials, 
and the first big one she landed was Canada Dry. 

She said, "The theme was ‘tastes like love.‘ 
I was sitting under a tree with a fellow who had 
put a diamond ring for me into our picnic bas- 
ket, and when I pulled it out, I was supposed 
to get teary eyed. They hired me because I was 
sO nervous at the audition that I was teary 
eyed the whole time." 

The ad was a success and ran so long that 
Suzanne ultimately made about $10,000 on it. 
She invested some of the money in a shoe stgre, 
and now she goes on buying trips for the store 
twice a year. 

Modeling can be exhausting, says Suzanne, 
not so much from the physical demands as from 
the emotional ones. “Sometimes I stand all 
day in shoes and clothes that don't fit. I 
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chrLety okuban stands between two plastic clones 
of herself. 


have to be constantly aware of my body, and I 
have to be critical of my own looks. You be- 
come picky with yourself, a perfectionist. 
When I'm modeling, I feel as if I have to be 
in touch with my entire body, have to radiate 
different emotions on demand." 

Now Suzanne is with the Eileen Ford agency. 
She spends half her time doing print ads and 
about half in television. She has also started 
taking acting classes, something she has wanted 
to do for a long time. 

Both Christy and Suzanne are members of the 
Manhattan Second Ward, and both say they have 
found strength in the Church. Suzanne said, 
"After I'd been here about a year, I really got 
active in the ward. At about that same point, 
I began to have some success in my career. 
Having spiritual support helped me feel better 
about myself. It helped me like myself, and 
that’s so much of what success is about." 


dane McEntyre, Chris Arrington 
New York, New York 
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BALLET WITH A WESTERN ACCENT 


It takes more than a long stag leap to get 
from the Lone Star state to the Big Apple as a 
ballet dancer. The right body, determination, 
talent, and considerable luck are among the pre- 
requisites. 

Incredibly, three sisters of a Mormon family 
from Amarillo, Texas, are currently dancers in 
New York. Lisa, the oldest sister, was the first 
to come to the U.S. dance capital. After years 
as a student, she is now a member of the-New York 
City Ballet, considered the best ballet company 
in the western hemisphere, Her younger teenage 
sisters, Jillana and Alexia (who in the great 
tradition of ballet will not reveal their ages), 
are both students at the School of American 
Ballet, the feeder school to the prestigious com- 
Pany that boasts George Ballanchine as its chore- 
ographer. All three had to audition separately 
for their respective places. 

"I think the people at the school like having 
three sisters who are dancers," said Jillana. 
"So do our parents." She recently started teach- 
ing a ballet class in the cultural hall of the 
LDS facility that is conveniently located just 
across the street from Lincoln Center, where her 
school is. 

The Hess sisters live together in an apartment 
not far from Lincoln Center and keep up the 
rigorous schedule of classes and rehearsals that 
is demanded of dancers. They maintain a physical 
regimen that would seem stringent to most people, 
but it seems natural to them since they have kept 
it up since they started as toddlers in the Hess 
School of Ballet run by their parents. When they 
are hot performing or working at the bar, they 
enjoy walking in nearby Central Park or attending 
Broadway shows. 

Their parents visit them several times a year, 
and they fly back to Texas on occasion when they 
have a break. 

Lisa has already achieved considerable status 
as a member of the ballet, and both Alexia and 
Jillana have their sights set on joining her. 

There are no more sisters in the family, and, 
yes, they have seen “The Turning Point." 


Carl Arrington 
New York, New York 
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Nobody Home, | Say 


Leastwise nobody 

you want to talk to, 

and all that knocking 

purely hurts my ears. 

And see me? Lord, even the cat 
runs from the way I feel-- 

fogged in, lowdown, overloaded, 
kinda like that old washin' machine 
keeps blowing fuses, 

more trouble than it's worth 

and unreliable. 

No I don't most positively want to talk, 
weed through it all again 

when I just cain't believe this crop 
gonna grow. 

What we could eat, we done picked. 
Too many bugs, no rain, short summer. 
I know you meant right. 

I know you meant to, 

to do them things you said 

you wanted, things I wanted. 

And I know now 

you just cain't do ‘em. 

But back then, when it started, 


when it never rained and we didn't mind it, 


I believed the words: the whole story, 
just like when I sat on Daddy's knee 
and he made up all them princesses 
with pearls and rubies. 

But frog kissin’ ain't got me nowhere. 
That's why sometimes 

I look down at these hands, 

think where they been to, 

how they ain't there now, 

ain't nowhere; and in the mirror 

I see these eyes, 

their outside, thirsty look... 

shut on you like this old screen door 
whose new lock don't give 
from the inside 

no more. - 
Nancy Baxter 


New York, New York 


Cynthia 


Snow falls on distant Timpanogos 
silence heralding the maiden 
of the mountain range 


White, lovely like a bride 
in icy lace she waits 
beside a pine ridge 
blasted by her awful threat 


Waits her sister moon attendant 
waits the wind 

and scattering snow 

to pile upon each fingered rock 


Bold she comes 

and with her, drumming 

to an ancient Indian chant 
the avalanche of planets 
spots her prey 


Far away, upon another peak, 
a wolf stops in its dreadful 
passage. 

It too waits the moon 


Ruth Moss 
New York, New York 


“Cynthia is another name for Diana, 
goddess of the moon, symbol of the 
hunt and chastity. 









Poem | 


Soft, softly, slow jazz soothes, slinks, 
I move a silent shadow and smoke liftings, 
There is everything to know; 
I novice over carpets to the door and quietly 
With a woman's hand feel first 
And lift the handle; 
Swings open the only door at the end of 
Carpeted hal lway--chose-- 
I couldn't help but go; 
Opening into some kind of light, 
Light from the outside or another inner room 
Filtering the suntan of my hand; 
I have released the handle, walked out of carpet 
And into or out of 
Something else. 

dean Allen 

New York, New York 


























The Gull 


Why echo aluminum birds 

when amethyst winds weave madrigals? 
Mirror zircon leaves 

or come barehearted to marbled fear 
if I can hear lightning bugs 

and silver eels 

why lie near black brocade 


I am fern 

when pansies petal hills 

and splintered lightning streaks my eyes 
with black berries, or milk spills 

on hydrangia skies 

and dragonflies chase humming birds 


Why touch mounds of crouched stone 
whose strange misshapen arms crack 
behind an eyelash sun? 

or run barefingered on boned roads 
if I am still 

when willow harps descant minor modes 
and frogs croak mocking scales 


I am brick 

when voices derange shards 

and hardened pipes spurt fingernails 
with bruised half moons. Then chalk 
rains from a throne of steel 

and wraps my mouth with gauze 


Early one morning while I slept 

a silent thread of dawn stroked my hair 

I rose and walked into the garden 

where chameleon lay with praying-mantis 
Blinded by a shaft of peacock feathers I fell 
and wept 

beneath the apple tree 


Ruth Moss 
New York, New York 


From the Forty-third Floor 


Below, taxicabs unzip 
Sixth Avenue. The Hudson 
glows like milk. 

Lights open 


a hundred thousand windows. 
The sun is a rubber ball 
perfect for jacks: 

eggs in the basket, 

pigs in the pen, 

Open the doors and 


step out onto 

the purple air, 

like Amy Vanderbilt, correctly falling, 
unzipping everything 

while the sun 

sets the table 

of the city 

for one 


Nancy Baxter 
New York, New York 





If I could ever have a daughter, there are things 
I would want for her to know 

About touchings and big seeings and sayings 

Of gentleness, cryings, and fires, 

Watering and burning her to begin 

Again, and over again, being hers, = 


And belonging to them. 
She would not learn much, 


If anything 


From me 


But, I should, as mothers do, begin 


: by telling her things 
She has begun to know; 
An infant woman from the night is born. 
I would tell her to sing herself so. 


Jean Allen 
New York, New York 
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Altos in Wonderland and her friends Live on in Central Park, 


Raising a Family inNew York City 


The family. It's central to Mormonism and 
sometimes not exactly convenient in New York 
City. And yet mothers do raise children there. 
The Mutual program is booming. Many of the 
young people who go to BYU or other western 
schools then choose to return to New York. 

Why? What went right and what went wrong 
while they were growing up in this urban empire? 
Exponent II interviewed five Mormon mothers to 
find out. 

Ann Klarer, from Snowflake, Arizona, received 
a B.S. in accounting from BYU and later went on 
a mission to the Central States. She then went 
to New York City and worked as an accountant in 
a la firm. Her seven-year-old twins are named 
Kim and Shelley; Andrea is eight. Ann works 
part-time as an accountant in the Marriott Eesex 
House on Central Park South. 

Lynda Gunther was raised in central Utah and 
studied elementary education at Utah State. She 
taught school for five years and has lived in 
Boston, Minneapolis, and Milwaukee. Her children 
are Janelle 7, Jordan 5, Janessa 3, and Jilenne 1. 

Jean Woodhouse spent her youth in Florida and 
Georgia. She spent one year in Utah and moved to 
New York at age 18. She served in the Southwest- 
ern Indian Mission, and now has five children-- 
Brent 24, Scott 23, Kim 21, Keith 18, Debbie 12. 

Thora Allen, of Mapleton, Utah, graduated 
from the University of Utah and did graduate 
work at BYU. She taught at Springville High, 
then moved to New York. She has taught kinder- 
garten and music for thirteen years in New York, 
and she has six children--Don 26, Robert 24, 
Karen 23, John 21, Debbie 20, and Mary 19. 

Sharon Fitzpatrick Fennimore grew up in San 
Diego, California. She taught junior high in 
Sandy, Utah, and worked as a geologist in a 
New York consulting firm. She has two children-- 
Adam 3, and Christopher 6 months. 


On raising children in Manhattan, there is 
some good news and some bad news. The greatest 
worry for Lynda is the physical health of her 
children. She says, “The air is so polluted. 

I planted some tomato plants here, and they 
were so scrawny! I really worry about my chil- 
dren's growth. I refuse to raise hot-house 
children, so I take them out to the park a cou- 
ple of hours a day. That also helps my peace of 
mind. I can't control the pollution or other 
health factors, so I watch what they eat and try 
to control what I can." 

Jean feels the main disadvantage in raising 
children in New York is lack of space. She es- 
pecially felt this when she was raising four 
boys in a small two-bedroom apartment. - She 
coped by converting part of her home into a 
playroom and by spending some time in the park 
with the children. 

The only disadvantage tenth-floor-dweller 
Thora could think of (and this was after some 
time) was that her elevator didn't always work. 

Ann feels that it is a pressure to have to 
Supervise everything your child does and that 
it is hard in her neighborhood to find a sitter 
when she needs some time. 

Now for the good news, of which there is 
plenty! First, there is a great variety of 
experiences available to a child in New York. 
One can wake up on a Saturday and make a list 
of fifteen things to do. 


As Ann says, "There is no need to have a 
boring rainy day." The list of museums is long. 
There are many wonderful exhibits there--dino- 
Saur bones, Indian arts, African culture, rocks, 
fossil fishes, many informative shows, and a host 
of other interesting objects. It is safe for 
toddling children, and they enjoy it. 

There are a great many art museums with chang- 
ing exhibits. The Calder exhibit at the Whitney 
Museum was one Adam particularly enjoyed. He 
Tikes the large modern sculptures at the Museum 
of Modern Art, and he even enjoys a few hours at 
the Metropolitan Museum. There are many special 
Museums like the model boat museum at the South 
Street Seaport. The Museum of the City of New 
York has old toys and doll houses, model ships, 
a fort kids can climb on, and puppet shows. Folk 
art museums have changing displays, and Adam was 
impressed there by a lovely, artistic quilt ex- 
hibit. 

Many shows, workshops, classes, and activi- 
ties are available for children. Art classes 
are given at the Metropolitan Museum. There are 
music classes for toddlers, swimming lessons for 
babies at Columbia, and bird watching walks in 
Central Park. 

In Sharon's neighborhood, there is a strong 
community feeling, and a sort of extended family 
for the children. The child has opportunities 
for social contact with a variety of youngsters, 
and the choice of friends within three blocks 
is plentiful. A playgroup is easy and conven- 
jent to organize. There are many babysitting 
co-ops, and some people even belong to two. 

Each of the city parks has its own beauty and 
attraction. Central Park has a special chil- 
dren's zoo and merry-go-round. The favorite 
among children and mothers is the neighborhood 
park where one can meet others who are free at 
that time to socialize. 

Once children are older, they have access to 
all parts of the city through the public trans- 
portation system. This frees the mother from 
chauffeuring duties and offers the child inde- 
pendence. J 

Lack of space was seen as a disadvantage by 
Jean, but she points out that it also has some 
advantages. It was hard when her children were 
young and they were in a small space together, 
but she had the opportunity to become closer to 
them. She invented games and actively created 
things to do with them because she couldn't say, 
“Why not go out and play?" She says, “You have 
to be closer to your kids." She also pointed 
out the opportunities Keith and Kim had to sing 
with the Children's Chorus of the Metropolitan 
Opera. All her children went on interesting 
school field trips within the city to museums, 
plays, the United Nations, and concerts. 

Lynda found the greatest asset to be "the 
stimulating environment, not only for the chil- 
‘dren but for me, The other day I carried on a 
conversation with Carly Simon and her husband, 
James Taylor. It was really fun. It broadened 
my perspective, gave me some insight into their 
lives and how they relate to their children. 

“On the Bicentennial Fourth we went for a 
walk and were among just a few people, along 
with the policemen, to see Queen Elizabeth drive 
by. While taking the bus, we sat right next to 
the leading lady of the play we had seen the 
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night before and were able to talk with her 
about the play. I feel that New York offers not 
only broadening experiences, but a chance to get 
to know different people from all areas of the 
world and all social classes." 

Thora said the Church was the greatest asset 
in her experience of raising children in New 
York. The thing she and her family enjoyed 
most was being able to participate in the Palmyra 
Pageant for nine years. The children worked as 
missionaries every night, and it was a great 
experience for them. Another special event in 
their lives was when they were the featured 
vaaly at the World's Fair Mormon Pavillion in 

"It is a good place to raise children and can 
make for a close family," Jean said. "It is not 
convenient in New York to be a Mormon, and it 
really has to mean something to you for you to 
remain active and stay close to the Church. We 
mustn't compare another life to the one we live, 
but must make the most of what we have and where 
we are." 

Ann said, “Kids raised here have more of a 
world view than I did coming from Snowflake, and 
they have more of an idea of the possibilities 
for them in life." 

When Lynda was asked if she felt New York 
City was a good place to raise children, she re- 
plied emphatically, "Yes! There are many chal- 
lenges here for a child to face, and the advan- 
tage is that you are there with him to help him 
meet the challenges, as opposed to the child who 
meets them alone after having left home." 

Thora feels she had a tremendous experience 
raising kids here. Her children always enjoyed 
working in the studio with their dad, and four 
of the six children are artists. It was a chal- 
lenge for her children to be the only Mormons 
in the school (as it is for most children in the 
mission field), but the other kids seemed to ad- 
mire her children and often wanted to know more 
about their way of life. 

Sharon said, “New York offers so many advan- 
tages and can be a great place to raise children. 
It is harder in some ways and easier in some ways, 
but I like New York. It's a wonderful town!" 


Sharon F. Fennimore - = 
New York, New York 


To Govern 
or to Governess 


Being a governess is a rewarding and price- 
less experience for any young woman. And being 
aigoverness in New York City adds something spe- 
cial. 

Coming to the east at the age of twenty from 
Springville, Utah, was an experience in itself 
for me. I got the job by responding to a post- 
ing I saw at BYU, I was told that young Mormon 
women were often expressly requested for govern- 
ess positions, 

I came to New York in September, 1977, toa 
Plush apartment on Park Avenue where I have one 
ward, a seven-year-old boy. I am his part-time 
teacher and full-time companion, and I handle 
some household chores, Besides a small salary, 
I get free room and board. The family I live 
with is not LDS, but I am free to participate 
actively in my ward here. 

As a governess, I have learned a lot about 
children, I have learned to help with problems 
and fears. I have learned that children have 
‘active imaginations that are often difficult to 
keep up with, and that they are able to create 
all kinds of problems. 

I have become skilled in teaching addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, not 
to mention spelling, drawing, and reading, Dis- 
cipline is something else I have gained knowledge 
in. I have learned what type of discipline works — 
best for the individual child and circumstance. 

I am constantly given the opportunity to use 
my creativity in special incentive programs for 
chores and studies. And I am able to watch a 
child change and mature while taking an active 
part in his growing. I have seen what it is to 
become a friend and a sister all over again. 

All in all, I have learned many things that 
will surely help in raising a family of my own, 
and I have a new appreciation for my own gifts 
and blessings. 

Gayle Barker 
New York, New York 
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Through the Big Apple Looking Glass 


They are very short people, gnomes perhaps, 
and one sees them in the park, on double decker 
buses, in the Museum of Natural History, weaving 
through crowds in a way a normal-sized person 
never could. 

But thte is New York City, a place tailor- 
made for big people! In this town of night 
clubs, opera, aid Wall Street, could these 
muaichkins be CHILUREN? 

They could, they are, and a few of them are 
Mormons. Herewith, a few of the short people 
talk about what it's like growing up in the 
Empire City. Exponent II talked to Lilly lee 
14, Christian Jensen 10, Stephanie Jensen 9, 
danelle Gunther 7, Billy Stacey 6. 


Exponent II: Think of the one thing you like 
the very most about New York. 

Lilly: All the people. It's just so crowded. 
There's nowhere else that you can find so many 
different kinds of people. 

Billy: One thing | like about our apartment is 
that there's lots of space behind it, and if 
you don't have anything to do, you have a place 
you can go and play in. It's in the center of 
all our buildings. 


Exponent: What is there? Playground equipment? 
Stephanie: No, just a big space, a lot of ce- 
ment. 

Exponent: What do you play there? Do you have 
a ball? 


Billy: We play soccer, we go roller skating, 
we build snowmen, we do lots of things. 
Exponent: Aren't you afraid of falling down on 
the cement? 

Stephanie, Billy: No. 

Stephanie: In the summer, we put our little 
baby pool over the drain and turn a sprinkler 
on it, and the whole backyard gets flooded. We 
play out there all day. 


Exponent: Have you ever seen a rag lady on the 
street? 
Stephanie: Yes, they're bums. I've seen lots 


of them, huddled up in corners. I saw one on 
the subway, but I don't know if it was a rag 
lady, because it had its face all covered up 
with a big blanket so we couldn't see it. And 
we saw a lady where we wait for the bus. She's 
sometimes there on Wednesdays. 
Exponent: - How do you fee] when you see them? 
Stephanie: Sort of sad, because why don't they 
want to go out and work for their living? 

jonent: Think of the best time you ever had 
in New York. 
Lilly: Recently we went to see Beatlemania on 
Broadway [a show where performers who look like 
the Beatles sing Beatles songs]. It was really 
neat because it was our first time going to see 
a performance alone, by ourselves. There were 
just the two of us, me and a girlfriend in the 
ward. We had been dying to go, and we spent $15 
on tickets, and it was just so neat. We had or- 
chestra seats. 
Exponent: How did you dress? 
Lilly: We just went in slacks and a shirt. The 
whole place was so crowded, and it was just like 
a concert. After, at about 10:00, we were walk- 
ing around, and we ran into a couple of mission- 
aries we knew, and we said, "It's 10:00 at night: 
What are you guys doing out?" They were from 
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Diary, Oct. 11, 1976 

I'm exhausted, I'll be so glad when this 
crummy job ia over. Tessa is ten months old. 

I called home from work today, and she had taken 
her firet step and followed it with three more. 

I didn't see it. Dude did. I missed my baby's 

firet step. It hurts! 

It did hurt, too. I felt deprived of a moth- 
er's right. It wasn't until my husband, Dude, 
retold the great achievement in second by second 
detail that I understood he was able to enjoy a 
brief, special moment that so many fathers miss. 
The joy and pride on his face meant as much to 
me as seeing Tessa take that first step myself. 

My family is in a unique situation. Like so 
many people in New York, Mormon and Gentile, my 
husband and I are both interested in acting ca- 
reers. For the past five years, we've taken 
turns doing the cleaning, cooking, childcare, 
and breadwinning. We agreed on this before we 
were married, and it has had its ups and downs. 
I must say mostly ups! 

That does not mean it runs smoothly. To 
hear us at the breakfast table, you'd think we 
were making decisions that would affect world 
peace. “I have to work for the next two and a 
half weeks. You do the cooking. I'll do the 
cleaning. I'l) do the laundry, except on Tues- 


the Spanish branch, and they were talking to 
some ladies in the street in the middle of 
Broadway. We could tell them anywhere. First 
we thought they were Moonies [followers of Sun 
Myung Moon]; then we got up close and recognized 
them from the Spanish branch. 

Exponent: Have you ever been approached by 
Moonies? 
lilly: Yea, they've handed out propaganda to me. 
Billy: My favorite time was going to the cir- 
cus. We went in a big group. It was in Penn 
Station. 

Exponent: What were the acts you saw? 

Billy: Too many! There were three rings. 

There were thousands of lions and elephants and 
clowns. A car came by and out of it came a lion, 
a giraffe, an old lady, and all kinds of stuff. 
The car was about as long as that blackboard. 
People screamed because all those aminals (sic) 
and all those people came out of that teeny car. 
Stephanie: 1 like almost all the times here in 
New York except when I'm in school. I like to 
go to ballets with my dad, and operas. My dad 
had to take pictures at an opera dress rehearsal, 
and I got to see the whole thing. It was the 
Lighthouse Opera on 73rd Street. 


Exponent: What do you like about going to the 
museum? 

Stephanie: The pottery. 

Billy: The knights in armor at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Christian: The whales at the Museum of Natural 
History. 

Janelle: 1 like dinosaurs at the museum. 
Stephanie: 1 also like the animals in one mu- 


seum that are stuffed and put into a scene. I 
like the big ape family and the elk and the 
rhinoceras and the monkey family. 

lilly: I had to go to the Metropolitan three 
weeks ago to do a term paper, but the best thing 
I saw was their big Christmas tree. They had 
this huge hall and these speakers of beautiful 
Christmas music coming in, a Middle Ages sound, 
and this gigantic tree with sculptured ornaments. 
It was the biggest, most beautiful tree you've 
ever seen. People would just stand there for 
like an hour and just stare at the different 
ornaments. They were old and all sculptured and 
hand-painted. 

Exponent: Do you play at Central Park? 


Stephanie: Yes, we jump on the rocks and play 
and slide down them. 
Christian: Me and my friend play rebel fighters. 


We climb around on the rocks and explore the 
woods in Central Park, and then we try to in- 
volve Levi [baby brother] and get him to crawl 
up on the rocks. And we climb trees. 


Exponent: What's the tallest building you've 
been in? 
Christian: The World Trade Center. We've been 


to the very top. 

Lilly: When I was there, it was so windy, every- 
body was just hanging on. I've been up the Em- 
pire State, too. 


Exponent: What do you think about the subway? 
Billy: Ick: 
Lilly: It's an easy way to get around, but I 


think they've got to modernize it. It's really 


breaking down. 


You take care of Tessa Mon- 
I'l] be re- 
And it goes 


day and Saturday. 
day through Friday till 1:00 p.m. 
sponsible the rest of the time." 
on and on. 

In a sense, our decisions do affect world 
peace--our little world, our family. But after 
our chaos is organized, it seems to be smooth 
sailing. Rarely do we have a conflict which 
requires that we get a sitter for Tessa. We 
examine our priorities on a weekly basis, and 
family has yet to come up anything but first. 

On a more personal basis, the kind of life 
I lead has brought me learning, growth, and 
understanding. Aside from the fact that I love 
the theatre and have been able to do four love- 
ly children's shows this year, I have also been 
able to financially support our family at the 
necessary times. In the past twelve months, I 
have been a secretary, taught third grade, 
babysat, cashiered at a deli, directed a play, 
sold health food, and the list goes on. My 
longest job was two months, and my shortest 
two weeks. I've met wonderful people and been 
able to spread the Gospel to those I work with. 

I think I've grown to understand the pressure 
husbands bear in being sole support of a family. 

I understand how hard it is to give of yourself 
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Janelle Gunther listene while Christian Jensen 
talks about New York's double decker buses. 
Stephanve: I can't stand 1t when they screech 
into the station. 





Billy: I like tne Port Authority buses 

Exponent: Have you been on the double 2cker? 
Billy: No, it costs too much. 

Stephanie: And nobody can get up to ti top 
because it's always crowded. 

Exponent: Have you been to the State Liberty? 
Stephante:, Yes. 

Exponent: You've been everywhere: One last 
question: what are some of the sounds you hear 
at, night? 


(ALL the children begin making different strange 
sounds. ) 
Billy: 
Christian: 
Stephanie: 
Janelle; 


I hear cars splashing all over the snow. 
Honk, honk, honk. 
And Levi going “Wah!” in the morning. 
My bed creaks. 
Lilly: I'ma heavy sleeper. I don't hear any- 
thing. We live right under the elevated train, 
but you get so used to it that unless it's sum» 
mer time and you have the window open or some- 
thing and you're dying to watch a program and 
you don't want to miss a single thing, then a 
train comes by every five minutes. Otherwise, 
you don't notice it. During the rush hour, it's 
every five minutes. 
Exponent: Do you ever hear garbage trucks? 
Billy: Yes. They go clattering, clattering by. 
And snow plows, too. They sound funny. I can 


make the same sound they do. (He makes the 
sound. ) 
Exponent: That's exactly it! Thank you, Billy, 


and thank you all. 


dane Jensen, Chris Arrington 
New York, New York 


On the Stage and in the Home 


when you're returning from work and all you want 
to do is put your feet up. 

As for my husband, he's a great cook--nutri- 
tion-wise and in imagination. As we sit over 
dinner, he frequently proceeds to tell me how 
high the cost of meat is or the problem he had 
cooking the new broccoli dish. And we laugh to- 
gether, because I have said the same thing so 
many times. He understands me better now. It's 
such a good feeling to know he understands. 

More important than the daily rituals is see- 
ing his loving, close relationship with Tessa. 
He has been able to experience things with her 
that so many fathers are just told about. 

With the key C.0.P.--cooperation, organiza- 
tion, and prayer--I still have time to be a 
Young Married leader, teach Relief Society, be 
Sunday School and Primary choristers. People 
told us it couldn't be done when Tessa was born. 
And yet I see her growing so lovely and sweet 
and secure. Our relationships are so rich from 
sharing so much. Now people say it can't be 
done when we have a second child. I don't know, 
but I will find out. Soon... 


Debbie Statkus 
New York, New York 






Rita Jean: I always had a big family. There 
was Pierre, Julianna (she was my first; I got 
her for Christmas when I was just three), Topsy, 
Amanda, Lemuel, Nephi I, Nephi II, Cuthbert Led- 
better and Sylvester Scalmanini, just to name a 
few. I was very busy taking care of them from 
the very beginning. We had our own wagon for 
traveling to the sandbox, the penny candy store, 
and to visit Mrs. Olson who would sometimes give 
everybody apricots from her trees. 

"Rita Jean, your family has got to stop grow- 
ing sometime; there just isn't any more room in 
your wagon," my mama would say. It was true-- 
the wagon was crowded, and coming round the block 
one morning poor Cuthbert Ledbetter took an aw- 
ful spill on the sidewalk. 

"Rita Jean, there are limits. 
everywhere!" 

But I just couldn't leave any of them out, all 
those orphans who needed a mother and a home. I 
knew someday I'd need a very, very big house. 


Barbara: My father took me hunting for fossils 
in the big mountains behind our house. He show- 
ed me, in the rocks, how the layers of the earth 
were formed. He was happy that I wanted to be 
a scientist; he was a scientist, too. And he 
bought me a microscope when I was nine. We made 
a little laboratory in the spare storage closet. 
I wore a white jacket and I had test tubes and 
chemicals and seeds and other moving, living 
things that I watched through the glass. I felt 
and touched and smelled the elements of the 
earth and watched them move. It all fit togeth- 
er so intricately and composed life. My mother 
gave me the biography of Madame Curie and I 
Stayed under the covers with my flashlight for 
two nights until I finished it. Sometimes I 
got so involved in my experiments that I con- 
tinued them late into the night, when everyone 
thought I was sleeping. 


LaVern: I wanted to be a boy. They had all 
the advantages. They could play without their 
shirts on, get as dirty as they wanted, and 
they never had to wear a dress. 

"LaVern, you get out of that tree and take 
off that hard hat." 

And I got stuffed into the most disgusting 
pink flowered thing, which I always tried to 
tear by accident playing Tarzan in the canal 
after Church, But I was just as strong and I 
could run just as fast and, if I was a boy, 
they'd listen to me, and then make me president 
of the club. But she took away my boxing gloves” 
and said, "LaVern, a lady has clean fingernails. * 


Kimberly: I have always longed for the glorious 
ecstasies of love. I was taught and promised 
that it would come to me, and I believed. I 
dressed up in my mother's gowns and put on her 
lipstick to practice how it would be when we met 
and he took me out to fall in love. For a long 
time, I thought it would be Bobby Taylor who 
beat. everybody at marbles. But it wasn't. My 
three older sisters found their loves and I was 
a flower girl and a bridesmaid. They were such 
beautiful brides. I could hardly wait for it to 
happen--you grew up so it could happen. And 
then it would last forever, like it did in the 
movies. 


Rita Jean: I got married right out of high 
school and began having a family of real live 
children. My dreams came true, even better than 
I had dreamed them. I got my house, my babies, 
and the sweetest man in the whole world. - And 
then came the dogs, cats, guppies, turtles, 
birds--every one of them strays that needed a 
home. Anybody was welcome in my home and in 
my garden--so full of flowers that kept growing 
and climbing til they'd like to cover the whole 
yard and the house. Still I had a secret dream 
that our house was so big that it had rooms 
that went on forever so we could put a lamp in 
our window that would glow to the whole world 
and all the lost and lonely children would see 
it and come home to live with us. 


Barbara: 1 got a scholarship to the university 
and had the honor of assisting Dr. Crane with 
his experiments in biology. We were on the 
brink of discovery and the long hard hours of 
work intensified my involvement and increased 
the excitement I lived with. All I wanted to 
do was learn about the earth and the laws that 
made it work. Martin Bates was also studying 
biology. After a while I noticed he had begun 
to study me, I looked at his fingerprint and 
a drop of his blood under the microscope--they 
looked normal. We began to study together a 
lot, inside and outside the lab. For three 
years, I considered the choice between marriage 
and a career in research. The right answer was 
not something I could test out. But finally I 
‘came to my conclusion--what f determined was 
the logical and right thing to do. After we 
were married, we decided that things would move 
ahead faster for us if Martin went to school 
full time and I worked full time. So I dropped 
out of school and worked until the children 
came. 


Your dolls are 


Candles on a°Wheatcake: 





cA Choral°Reading 


LaVern: At school they wouldn't let me on the 
football team, but they wouldn't let me in the 
flag twirlers either--not that I really wanted 
to twirl anybody's flag. I wanted to do some- 
thing. Mrs. Miller, the kindly typing teacher, 
took me aside one day and told me some of her 
secrets. "You can't be so strong, honey, you're 
scaring all the boys away; you've got to hide 
that strength. A boy wants a girl who is weak, 
delicate and childish, because that's what makes 
him feel strong." She thought I could look so 
cute with a few spit curls--and if I'd just try 
to make my voice a little higher, a little 
softer, and a little scarcer. I decided that 
if that's what men wanted, there were plenty of 
Barbie dolls around to keep them happy, and they 
didn't need me. I didn’t need them. And I 
would never, never, never get married. 

I went to law school. 


Kimberly: Living in the dorms at college was 
exciting and crazy. Mary Lou and I shared a 
room together like we planned and got to be good 
friends with all but one of the other girls in 
Our apartment. We'd stay up all night laughing 
about our dates and talking about everything. 
Everyone used to say that our apartment was the 
"male headquarters." I could never decide which 
guy I liked best. I had my share of proposals, 
but none of them hit the spot. I wasn't the 
studious type. I took music and a little bit 
of everything else, especially the classes 

with lots of guys in them. I thought I knew 
what I was looking for in a man. Mary Lou and 

I had a check list and we used to score them up. 


Vinny: From the dark warmth of Mother I came, 
into her rocking arms and her song. When I 
asked, she showed me in a book the two tiny 
parts that fused in the fire of live that made 
me. ly mother said she cried when I was born. 
It was one of the happiest days of her life. 
"Before that, you lived with God," she told 
me, 
"And who made God?" I asked. 
"And did God have a mother?" 
"I don't know," she would say. 
“Why don't you?" I asked. 
"Some things you wil] have to find out for 
yourself," she said; and sent me out to play in 
the world, 


But I had so many questions. I'd get to 
thinking sometimes about those stars and those 
galaxies and God. How did He get there? Where 
was heaven? Nobody knew. Nobody I knew knew. 
I'd look out my window, counting the coming of 
the stars and wonder, and wonder, and wonder. 
My mother would come in my room in the middle 
of the night and sometimes she would find-me 
still awake. 

"It's time to sleep, my little wonderer. 

You can't know everything today." 

What did the Apostle Paul mean when he said 
women should be silent in the Church? Where 
did God want us? Did He want me to be quiet? 
What does He want His daughters to do with the 
lives He has given them? Who were we to be like? 
Like Jesus? But He was God's son, not his 
daughter. How could I be created in the image 
of God if He was a man and I am a woman? 


Kimberly: The years in college went by like a 
flash and two of my roommates got married after 
the second year. It went by too fast. It 
seemed like every week I was going to a girl- 
friend's wedding. They always looked so beauti- 
ful. and I was happy for them. Then Mary Lou 
got married and went to Portland with Barry, 
and I graduated with a degree in music. What 
now? Where would I go, what would I do? That 
wasn't how the movies ended--a girl going off 
into the sunset by herself. There must be some- 
thing wrong with me, Maybe I hadn't been right- 
eous enough. Or I had been too picky, or too 
fat. How would I support myself? I hadn't 
planned for that. Pecking at a typewriter from 
9 to 5 didn't fit into the dream I had always 
had, but I couldn't do anything else. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Louise and all] the others 
bombard me with questions like, “Why isn't an 
attractive girl like you married?" They are 
always telling me about every shy, unsuspecting, 
unattached male they know who could certainly 
make some girl a “wonderful husband." They tell 
me to go back to Utah where there are more eli- 
gible men per square foot. 

And life in the world is hard. The men that 
I go out with want to show me what I'm missing, 
but they have the wrong idea. “What are you 
saving yourself for--the Second Coming?" Mat- 
ter of fact, I may be. They think I am victim- 
ized by an outdated Victorian church. And the 
trouble is, I do get lonely. I miss my family, 
and so many of my friends have children of their 
own now. 

I think I still believe my love is coming. 
But he sure is taking his time, and I wish he'd 
get here soon. I never imagined I would find 
myself alone at this age. That just wasn't 
part of my plan. They always say good things 


She wasn't sure. 





are worth waiting for. Well, for all the waiting 
I'm doing, this must really be good. 


Rita Jean: It wasn't long before we needed a 
bigger house. We moved into town to re-do the 
big old place Robbie's uncle left us when he died, 
It was different living with other houses so 
close, and the neighbors watching your comings 
and goings. I thought I would come to like it-- 
but I wasn't always sure. Not long after we 
moved, when I was expecting Laura, more than 
One woman I met on the street or when I was shop- 
ping looked at me with a very funny expression-- 
"Expecting again?" "How many does this make?" 

People today call me just a housewife. Just 
a housewife. Just a mother. I say: Go ahead 
and have careers and have your liberation, but 
let me have my freedom. Funny how folks can 
think what's right for them is right for me. 
Well, let them think what they want. I don't 
care--most of the time. Every now and then, 
though, late at night when I can't sleep, I 
wish that I could walk down any street, anywhere,’ 
and people would smile at me because they were 
thinking, "Now she's somebody. Do you know 
she's a teacher, a nurse, a counselor, a friend 
to eight children. Think of it--cight children. 
There's no lawmaker in this country who can 
settle an argument faster than she can. And 
did you ever hear her sing a lullaby?” 

Isn't the shaping of characters who enter 
the world and make it a better place to live 
in worth something? As much as a book or a 
painting? Why should I feel like my life is 
second rate? 


Barbara: I learned the domestic things wives 
did and tried to care for my children’s needs. 
Having children was a very rewarding experience. 
I loved to see them grow and watch them develop. 
There were times, though, when I felt lonely 
for the association of professors and fellow 
students, for the excitement of working in the 
lab again. I didn't, and never could, forget 
that research went on outside my home and that 
once I had planned to play a part init. I 
sometimes had troublesome and resentful thoughts 
that I was ashamed of. Why were women always 
the ones who had to give up what they loved in 
the world for marriage and their families when 
men had both? 

My children grew older and so did I. One 
day my daughter grew very angry with me when I 
tried to help her with her science project for 
school and told me she wished I would let her 
live her own life. Her words tore at me, and 
I felt like I had given up everything for my 
family and they didn't even appreciate it. 
That night I went for a long walk in the moun- 
tains alone and prayed. Why did I feel so emp- 
ty and lost? I had given up science for my 
family and I felt that, after all, I had been 
a bad mother and soon my family would be gone. 
Who was I now? Where had Barbara gone? Had 
she been stuffed in the laundry bag, or the 
rag bag, or put away with the groceries? Had 
she been washed down the drain? 


LaVern: Charlie Wood came into the bar review 
room with his holey sneakers and his incredu- 
lous smile every Wednesday and sat at my table, 
even though I made it a point to sit at a dif- 
ferent table each week. He nominated me for 
law review president, and later we became Wood 
and McFee, Esq., at Franklin and Fourth Street. 
We legalized our good relationship after that, 
and before long little Woods began joining the 
firm. 

Charlie always encouraged me to go on in 
politics; he was the one person with whom I did 
share my private ambitions--he didn't laugh at 
them. He continually built my own faith in my 
potential which he had always seen and loved. 
He had his own greatness. He's a couple of 
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inches shorter than I am, but he hasn't noticed. 
He doesn't mind when I climb trees. 

With time, I realized more and more that I 
must speak out for what I believed in, that I 
must use my voice to make needed changes in the 
community. Charlie and I worked together study- 
ing, writing and giving speeches. I gave most 
of the speeches; he did most of the writing. 

We were a team. I said a lot of things, and 
became mayor. 

I seldom spoke about my quiet ambitions, al- 
though I gave them a lot of thought. But I 
asked myself, “How can I, LaVern McFee, a woman, 
desire notwithstanding, be President of the 
United States?" 


Vinny: Were the answers to my questions buried 
in history? I looked for answers in the faces 
of women who had lived on the earth for thou- 
sands and thousands of years. Where were their 
voices? How could I know their stories? 

Tn 1300 B.C., there is a picture of the god- 
dess Isis leading the Queen Nefertiti on a tomb 
in Egypt. A goddess and a queen, hand in hand. 
There are thousands and thousands who have fol+y 
lowed afterwards. Who were all these women 
spirits? 

These women were goddesses in embryo. Per- 
haps they didn't know it, but the spark of their 
divinity is shining in their faces. I see it. 

And because I know that God hears and answers 
prayers, my vision is clearing--I can see so 
much now. I too have the spark of the divine. 

I am created in the image of a Heavenly Mother 
who bore me. And I have the potential to become 
as She is. One day I will be ordained a priest- 
ess and a queen to stand beside the man who will 
be my partner, fusing the two parts into a divine 
whole. I know She watches, a woman like me, and 
that She longs for me, Her own child, to rise 
through this world to be with Her and my Father 
once again. 


Rita Jean: People in town started coming 
around--when they'd lose track of their kids. 
They'd usually find them in our tree house or 
downstairs playing dress-up or eating around our 
table. It wasn't long before the folks would 
-get to talking and laughing themselves over 
something to eat. Some of them came back time 
and again to get those children, and they would 
Start asking me questions as to how to work 
with them and get them to behave. I guess they 
liked what I had to say, because it wasn't long 
before they had me fixing up playgrounds and or- 
ganizing programs for everybody's kids. 

I'l] always be a mother. When my own chil- 
dren grow up and leave, I'll find some more 
somewhere to take their places here--and then 
someday my family will get that house with the 
rooms that go on forever. 


The Sisters Speak 


The Sisters Speak question for thia iseue 
seems to have struck a responsive chord in sev- 
eral sisters. We asked, "What effect did moving 
q@ay from home.or not moving away from home “have 
on your life and testimony? Did moving force 
you to reevaluate your thoughts about lifestyle 
and religion?" 

ALL of our respondents felt very positive 
about the effect these moves have had on their 
lives, though some were initially frightened by 
the idea. Eunice Pace of Albion, New York, says: 

"My husband and I were afraid that by going 
out into the world we would lose our children 
spiritually. 1 have come to believe that many 
Mormons are afraid to leave the womb of the moun- 
tains, and I believe that for many this means 
they never become adults spiritually." 

Martie MoLean of Wyckoff, New Jersey, says 
of her initial reaction to moving: 

“I grew up in Salt Lake with the idea that it 
would always be my home. As a child, the mere 
thought of moving away would send me into panic. 
I couldn't understand why anyone would want to go 
away to college, and the idea of marrying someone 
who planned to leave the Valley never entered my 
head. So what is a nice Mormon girl like me do+ 
ing in New Jersey of all places? Just lucky, I 
guess." 

She goes on to say; 

“Having left kicking and screaming with my 
transferred husband, it took awhile before an 
evolution began, but slowly I found myself being 
challenged in areas that had been completely 
foreign to me. I started to like the idea of 
having some friends that were not from Utah and 
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Barbara: Our family began to talk things over 
together, and they were more understanding than 
I had imagined. We began to work together more. 
Martin said, "A home is a place for everyone to 
grow--even a mother." I went back to school 
and finished my degrees--my family wouldn't let 
me quit. They made certain I did all my home- 
work. I am doing research now. 

The laws of life are not as hard and absolute 
as I had thought. So much is possible for us. 
I believe the scripture in Mark that "nothing 
shall be impossible to you, or me." Each of us 
has a personal destiny and a personal truth, 
and, if we seek, it will be revealed to us. 
We are entitled to know the truth of all things, 
and we are responsible to seek it and use it 
every day of our lives. 


Kimberly: 1 leave the time up to God. I can't 
spend a year, a decade or a lifetime waiting 
around with a fishnet, hoping to catch a man. 

I decided that, after all, there was nothing 
wrong with me. I realized that being single can 
be just as blessed as being married. I made a 
new plan and began to create a life and a ca- 
reer for myself. I brought out the songs and 
began to work seriously at my music. I moved 
to a community where there were lots of other 
single people, and it wasn't long before I 
realized how exciting and fulfilled a single 
life can be. I'm doing things I could never do 
if I were married, and I want to do all I can 
with this freedom before the time for marriage 
comes. I work and I study, serve in the com- 
munity and spend wonderful times with great 
friends. I'm not alone; God has not forgotten 
me. I am part of a family and always will be, 


not even Mormon. I found social gatherings among 
non-members enlightening and the people friendly 
and concerned that I feel welcome--even by pro- 
viding special drinks just for me. I enjoyed 
discussing the gospel and raising the level of 
awareness of the Church with my non-member neigh- 
bors who, contrary to my missionary experiences 
in Utah, seemed genuinely interested.” 

The reaction of Gayle Hales of San Antonio, 
Texas, to moving was different from the above 
two women; 

“After nine years of marriage, two children 
and seven homes in five cities, our family is 
returning--permanently, we hope--to the city 
that felt like home the first time we saw it: 

New Orleans, Louisiana. “Why there?" ask our 
Mormon friends and relatives in Zion. "It's so 
big, so immoral, so trashy, and, of course, there 
are hardly any members of the Church there." 

"Why, indeed? We love the city. Odd as it 
seems, some Mormons with impeccable pioneer-ances- 
tor credentials can't take too much fresh air. 
Wide, open spaces make them nervous, and suburbs 
make them testy. We're that kind, and we're will- 
ing to take our chances among the muggers in re- 
turn for the daily pleasures of living in one of 
America's most beautiful and exciting cities." 

Several sisters commented on how difficult it 
was to be away from families. Susan B. Taber of 
Antioch, Tennesee, says she and her husband have 
compensated for thie lack by turning 

to each other for the emotional, spiritual, 
and practical support we would have received from 
our families. Unable, of course, to be all things 
for each other, we have relied heavily on other 


and I fit into the eternal ptan as I see my 
personal mission unfold each day in its unique 
form. - I know now that I have a calling to use 
my music to communicate what I believe. I am 
tuning my instrument and I will sing out--with 
all the feeling I possess. 

I don't look at myself as single--just separ- 
ated, and only for a time, a space. My love 
and I will be together in God's time. This is 
part of my life's plan. He exists somewhere, 
this love I have longed for. Sometimes, late 
at night, I hear his hoofbeats riding through 
the dark. And when he does come, we will kneel 
to each other at the altar of love and I will 
offer him my finest gift--the self that I have 
shaped. 


LavVern: My gifts of mind and spirit, like 
yours, come from God. They were meant to be 
shared, not hidden away and lost. Each of us 
has the right, and the responsibility, to dis- 
cover and fill the measure of her creation, and 
to serve humanity with all the intelligence and 
strength she possesses. 

Sisters of the world, we stand as pioneers 
on a new frontier where none of us can go alone. 
We must learn to work together. I have a big 
dream, an impossible one you might say, but 
what greatness was ever achieved without a 
a dream? How can a woman be President of the 
United States? Well, why not? Why not any- 
thing? It won't be easy, we will have to work 
hard, but we can be anything we want to be. If 
we're not on our way to becoming that now, the 
only thing holding us back is ourselves. 


Vinny: Since its creation in 1842, the Relief 
Society has stood for compassionate service, 
for spiritual growth, for development of our 
individual potentials, for strength through a 
sisterhood that is the most powerful sisterhood 
on earth. And what a heritage of strength: Our 
early sisters made us of this society to grow 
and develop. These are remarkable women, 
strong women, women who expanded their horizons 
in a wilderness land at a time when many other 
women in the world were content to live sedate, 
quiet lives. These women were singing a dif- 
ferent song. 

Today the work of this society goes on. 
Through its divine light women around the world 
are united. They sew, reap, and make their 
wheat cake, harvested from the earth's bounty-- 
the staff of life, strong, sturdy. And light 
their candles, the ethereal flame, the incan- 
descence of the spark of creation that, if 
you look, you can see in each other's eyes. 

Rise up, daughters of God, as candles on a 
wheat cake. Don't hide in silence. Stand up, 
speak out, sing out, reach the sun. Celebrate: 


Deborah Barlow and Grace Jean Allen 
New York, New York 


members of the Church for friendship and advice 
on such ital things as breastfeeding, car repair, 
doctors, dentists. Members of our wards have pro- 
vided moving service, babysitting during child- 
birth and temple trips, and other support services. 

The core of most of the responses seems to be 
centered on personal Church growth. Sister Pace 
says: 

"One aches for the dynamic “old-time” members, 
for a large Mutual run the way it should be, for 
a Primary with a class for every age. During our 
early years, I gave each child individual Primary 
lessons at home because there was no Primary. I 
have continually had from five to ten Church jobs. 
My husband has been branch president for ten 
years. 

"But during those ten years, the Church has 
grown. I've seen marvelous converts come in and 
have learned the great truth that the laborers 
in the Lord's vineyard who come in the last part 
of the day are just as blessed as those who've 
been there since early morning. I've experienced 
Jove and caring and sharing in our small branch 
that didn't exist to the same degree in any large 
ward I lived in out west." 

Sister Taber goes on in the same vein: 

“We, and many of our friends, have been thrust 
into bishoprics, Relief Society presidencies, and 
other heavy Church responsibilities at much young- 
er ages and with far less experience than our 
western counterparts. At the same time, Church 


service east of the Rockies demands so much ex- 
_tra time because of distances--stake centers 

are close if thirty miles away, visiting teach- 
ing and hometeaching routes are miles wide, and 


cont. 
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A Single Woman's NewYork Experience 


At the not-so-tender age of twenty-three, 
with college and an eight-to-five job behind 
me, I left Mom, Dad, and the Beehive State to 
seek my fortune in New York City. Being of 
sound mind but meager resources, my first or- 
der of business was to find a place to stay 
and a way to earn my living. Within two weeks, 
item one was accomplished and I was securely 
established in a "Mormon" apartment in a large, 
high-ceilinged luxury building of yesteryear on 
Manhattan's west side. For my portion of the 
rent, I shared a cavernous living room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, bath, and not enough closet 
Space with three roommates and a regiment of 
cockroaches. I crossed item two off the list 
later when I got a job as an assistant editor 
at MacMillan Publishing House. 

Where I lived wasn't nearly as significant 
as who I lived with, because over the next 
three years I shared the medicine chest, house- 
keeping chores, and my New York experiences 
with an array of interesting, sometimes per- 
Plexing, usually talented single women who 
were like me--on their own in New York City. 

Mormon apartments in the Big Apple were a 
tradition long before I arrived in town. From 
time to time I would be introduced to one of 
their foundresses--someone who had discovered 
a real gem of a place (by New York's somewhat 
liberal standards), lined up some roommates, 
collected the Relief Society presidency's liv- 
ing room cast-offs, and opened for business. 
There was no charter that limited occupants to 
Mormons, but since keeping these apartments 
full seemed to be an item of ward business, it 
was usually the new arrival in town, attending 
Sunday School for the first time, who was point- 
ed in the direction of the current vacancy. 

And the vacancies occurred with amazing regu- 
larity. During my almost three years in New 
York, I had sixteen-plus roommates who came and 
went at rather predictable intervals. We would 
just get the furniture rearranged and the new 
arrival's posters hung when it was time for 
someone else to collect her Duz Detergent china 
and move on. The postman gave up any attempts 
to sort out the current occupants and began put- 
ting all unclaimed mail for the building in our 
box. 

The transience had its advantages, though. 
If you didn't like the roommate who hung wet 
laundry all over the living room, chances were 
that one of you would move out before long. 
Despite the changes, the apartments remained 
homier and more secure than the Martha Wash- 
ington Residence for Single Women. As the bar- 
riers of unfamiliarity came down, we would 
either develop a genuine closeness or distant 
Peaceful coexistence. Only occasionally would 
we remain strangers even after six months. 


The advantages of the system usually out- 
weighed the disadvantages. Blenders running at 
2 a.m., early morning singing showers, and a 
phone that was always busy were compensated for 
by roommates who shared their exposure to the 
arts, commiserated with each other after frus- 
trating days, and planned birthday surprises-- 
Such as a favorite poster "borrowed" from the 
subway, frozen yogurt, and a Mostly Mozart tee 
shirt. Serious midnight discussions, apartment 
in-jokes, and communal meals prepared from col- 
lective resources of eggs, powdered milk, and 
six bottles of spicy brown mustard made apartment 
sharing wortn the $125/month rent check. 

I had so many roommates in New York that I 
attached descriptive labels to most of them as 
a way of identifying them to others. The first 
threesome I shared quarters with consisted of 
an earth child from St. George for whom every- 
thing was "cool"; a soccer fan/nurse who loved 
Oreos; and a striking, artist/fashion model from 
upstate New York. Later I lived with a BYU edu- 
cation grad from Long Island who was anxious to 
marry, a stewardess who spent her days off eat- 
ing pie dough and watching "Star Trek," a com- 
puter programmer who practiced her flute in the 
laundry room, and a mad writer. 

Whenever I eat a Big Mac, I remember the two 
fast-food freaks of 2P who alternated their 
evening meals between Long John's Seafood Shoppe, 
McDonalds, and Bagel Nosh. Take-out was their 
speciality, and by the end of the week, their 
dishes amounted to a garbage bag full of styro- 
foam throwaways. I was constantly tantalized 
by the goodies they brought home, and the days 
of the fast food junkies were definitely not 
my slimmest. 

Until I lived with Stacy the Julliard stu- 
dent, I never thought that I could possibly 
enjoy violin practicing. But Stacy's Satur- 
day morning practice sessions were better than 
breakfast in bed. I could lie there, just com- 
ing into consciousness, and listen to my own 
private concert. 

"Black Clouds" was an institution we organ- 
ized in honor of girls who walk around with 
black clouds over their heads because they 
aren't married. It was our way of poking fun 
at Mormondom's, and our own, preoccupation 
with singleness. At Black Cloud business meet- 
ings, we would discuss the arts, the men in the 
ward--or lack of them, the giant cockroach that 
lived upstairs, or New York's latest crisis, 
During one Black Cloud planning meeting, we de- 
cided, unanimously, to sponsor a series of Sun- 
day evening soirees at our apartment, inviting 
interesting single men from the ward over to 
share food and conversation. Naturally, we ex- 
pected they would be honor-bound to reciprocate, 
thus filling our social calendars. Our soiree 
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master list, which-we posted on the refrigera- 
tor door, was carefully stored in the freezer 
each Sunday night. The food and conversation 
were a success, but not one bonafide "date" 
ever resulted from our efforts. Our apartment 
did, though, become the equivalent of a Mormon 
singles’ bar and a center of social life for the 
Manhattan singles. 

Not only did the Mormon apartments house 
those who paid the rents, but at rates somewhat 
more reasonable than the Waldorf, they provided 
housing more times than I can remember for peo- 
ple just passing through. I never did find out 
how some of them knew about 2P--last time I 
checked, it wasn't yet written up in New York 
on Fifteen Dollars a Day--but people would turn 
up in the lobby of our building, like stray 
cats, waiting for someone to claim them. 

Somehow, after my city experiences, I've 
turned up again in Zion, living alone in an 
apartment as large as any I shared and for a 
fraction of the cost. For now, I enjoy the 
peacefulness and a place that's all mine, but 
there are times when I miss the apartment 
campaigns to stamp out cockroaches, roommate 
all-nighters, and ice cream and hot fudge 
sauce on a Sunday evening. 


Pat Jarvis 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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temple assignments must be filled hundreds of 
miles away." 

Sister Hales notes that the second reason 
tu are excited to return to New Orleans is 

we need the personal and spiritual growth 
that comes from working and worshipping with a 
small group of Saints who are striving to become 
a Christian community. Our efforts, yielding 
both rich rewards and bitter disappointments, 
force us to rely on and trust in the Lord and 
each other. We cannot drift along with the 
great Mormon current, trusting that other, 
stronger arms will row if necessary." 

Sister McLean notes the effect of living 
away from Utah on her children: 

"Because of the long distances, small, 
transient wards, and the shortage of active, 
willing members, I was forced to put my money 
where my mouth was in terms of my devotion 
and level of activity. This strengthened my 
testimony, but more importantly it helped my 
children gain and build testimonies of their 
own. 

Stater Pace adds: 

“I've watched my children gain strong testi- 
monies in spite of less-than-perfect Church 
organizations. I've seen their western cousins 
complacently take the Church for granted in 
their safe, sheltered world." 

2 Has moving affected these women's lifestyles? 
Elinor Hyde, who moved from a small town to 
Salt Lake City, says: 

"It was a rude awakening to learn how others 
who had no more invented ingenious methods of 
achieving. it wasn't long until I learned it 
took no longer to fix my hair in a becoming 
style as it did just to fix it, nor no longer 


to make an attractive dress than to wear a little 
house dress just because I didn't have an un- 
limited budget for new clohtes. But the most 
important thing I had to face up to was that I 
was the only me there would ever be and unless I 
took one step at a time and became a better me, 
I'd spend the rest of my life feeling inferior, 
untalented and incapable. 

"Learning to make my testimony live in my 
every word and action took a long time. If jokes 
in poor taste made me uncomfortable, I found I 
must be well enough read to channel conversations 
easily away from Such talk. If I felt the ward 
Tuncheons left much to be desired, I must make 
certain when it was my turn to make it special. 
If my neighbor's children were obnoxious, I must 
be willing to invite them into my home and take 
time to show them a better way to behave. If the 
gospel was really important, I had to work harder 
to get a good example so others would want to 
know more. 

"It soon became apparent to me that the meta- 
morphosis I experienced could have taken place in 
any other time or location. What I learned that 
was truly important was that it could take place-- 
with me, with others, any time, anywhere, if they 
just desired such a change enough to work and 
pray for it." 

Sister McClean says: 

"Whenever I return from a visit to Utah, I am 
acutely aware of the many differences in my life- 
ttyle and attitudes and I wonder what I would 
have been like if I had stayed in the west. 1 
only know that, for me, moving away has provided 
experience, challenge, and growth never antici- 
pated or imagined when I ltved in Salt Lake. To 
quote my daughter: "I feel somehow special in 
















New Jersey; in Utah among all the Mormons, it's 
hard to feel unique." 

Sister Pace often "longs for the weet" and 
"Looks upon it as a safe haven," 

“But I suspect it is in much the same manner 
that people flee from responsibility. Members in — 
our area often exert a force for righteousness 
that might be the poorer for their not having 
Spoken or acted, 

"I have come to feel sorry for the super- 
talented wards. Out here where the work is hard, — 
the spiritual muscles really grow.” 

Steter Hales ends our colwm by concurring 
with Sister Page: 

“We do miss contact with the Church far away 
in the west. And certainly being part of a 
very small Mormon minority in a very large 
Catholic city brings some frustration and lone- 
liness. We often feel that the Church leaders 
in Salt Lake City have no idea what it's like 
for a branch or ward to be understaffed, under- 
equipped, i1l-housed and broke; sometimes we 
wonder if they know we're out here: But even 
in our most discouraged moments, we thank the 
Lord for the blessing of living in the mission 
field. We wouldn't want it any other way." 


We are becoming more and more aware that many 
sisters have been troubled by a temporary or 
permanent condition of infertility. If you are 
one of these, there are others who would be 
helped by hearing of your expertences. How did 
you cope with the problem? Was outside help of 
benefit? What help did sisters in the Church 
offer you? Please share your expertences with us. 

The Sisters Speak deadtine is May 15. 
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Sisters Of Laponent II: 


fre you aware that your great quarterly publi- 
ton 1S an excellent missionary tool? I ama 
ssionary in tne California Anaheim Mission. 

ye been acquainted with the exponent from its 

yst publication and I thoroughly enjoy it. I 
shared it with the sisters here in Cali- 
ja--meinbers and non-members alike. 

{would appreciate your sending me three 

sies of the latest issue for my investigators. 
wrk mostly with Spanish speaking people, but 
wcasionally meet good women that have been 
Yienated from the Church because of misconcep- 

s about the Church's attitudes towards women. 
think that tie refreshing and honest perspec- 
ye provided by tne writers to cxponent would 

of great help. 

Sister Linda C. Bunker 
Tustin, California 


r Friends = 


{hope all is going well with the journal. 
is still my prime reading source on women of 
acter and unique experiences. I was teach- 
acourse called "Alternatives for Women" at 
local community college last fall and drew 
tne “Cottage Industries" column to inspire the 
ws members to use their talents creatively at 
for profit. Earlier this summer I helped 

tea script about women at various stages of 
ir lives and drew from past articles on grand- 
thers, On older women alone, on women as chauf- 
‘ing mothers, and on over-kill cooks. Splen- 
material. 

Cherry Silver 

Moses Lake, Washington 































txponent II: 


s) Though I'm a new subscriber, I enjoy very much 
FtimeTy words of each issue (and stoutly 

Ht the “supermom" part of me which says I 

ld feel guilty at a whole afternoon spent in 
fing). I shed a few tears over Susan Arring- 
Hill's "Line Upon Line"--how often I have 

it that way myself! Having been born a twin 
being a very social person, I never realized 
teded time to myself until I didn't have any! 
little did I realize that my greatest bless- 
“my children--would also prove to be the 

est challenge I've yet faced. Coming from 
mll family, I was not prepared for the chaos 
often accompanies four children under eight, 
finding out how many other Mormon women feel 
do, in which kxponent II has been a great 

, has made my adjustment to motherhood 

er 

Nancy Cropper 

, Salt Lake City, Utah 





It txponent II: 
er running up my lane two days ago and 
| seeing my newest copy of &xponent II 
te mailbox, I ran back home and put it in 
favored place on top of the rest of the 
aff nay Piano until the kids took their 
and I could devour it at leisure. As 

|, before reading the articles, I opened 
spige by page to see what it contains so I 
ipick and choose what to read first accord- 
§to how much time I get to grab at something 
your fast to You will never know how 


ur last issue made me. 

d like to congratulate you, and thank 

{ for providing me with a paper that 1 

le as highly as I do some of the Ensign ar- 
Oniy with my being a wife, mother, 

and sister, your paper fulfills even more 

eds. I don't think words can express 

cad to all of you for this, and I know 

other women feel the same. 


Estelle Tietjen Lance 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


"neglected to credit Wendy Whitman and Helen 
; lire Sievers for their fine photographic 
rk in the last (winter) issue. 









Dear Sisters: 


Your June issue on facilities was so great 
that I leant it to a friend, who unfortunately 
lost it. That issue was a real motivation for 
me. Instead of just wisning that this or that 
was different in our cnapel, I sat down and 
drafted a list of the three or four top priority 
low-cost cnanges I wanted to suggest. I then 
drafted a letter to the bishop which listed them 
in order of priority. by the time I left the 
ward shortly thereafter, the shower room, for- 
merly always locked, was opened to provide 
seating for nursing mothers, plans were being 
made for changing tables in both the men's and 
women's rest roonis, and the problem of nursery 
furniture and toys was under consideration. 

From experience, may I suggest three things 
which will greatly improve our facilities. 
First, stop wishing the powers that be would 
Change something. (Most Churcn leaders really 
are open to suggestions if they do not take the 
form of complaint or nagging. Second, pick tne 
highest priority items that can be accomplished 
without large expenditures, list them according 
to priority and give reasons. (A written request 
will almost always be more effective than a 
verbal one.) Third, offer to head an ad hoc 
committee to raise funds and make the necessary 
Purchases or oversee construction. This leaves 
them without excuse as long as what you ask is 
really feasible and desirable. 


Thank you again for Exponent II. It is al- 
ways refreshing and interesting. 
Kathy Snow 


Seattle, Washington 


Dear Editors: 


"Franklin" and "Frankson" are close resem- 
blances, but not quite identical. It was Frank- 
son Press, publishers of Douglas Thayer's Under 
the Vottonwoods, that displayed its wares at the 
Association for Mormon Letters Symposium. 

And speaking of the Association, anyone inter- 
ested in hosting an evening of readings by Mor- 
mon writers--or in providing his or her own crea- 
tive works for the same kind of evening--should 
contact Linda Sillitoe, 1718 Lake Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84105. 

Lavina Fielding Anderson 
Association For Mormon 
Letters Council 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Sisters: 


My Saponent IT came yesterday, and I've read 
almost all of it. Please give my thanks to the 
ladies responsible for this terrific issue! 
Susan Hill's "Line Upon Line" was my favorite, 
having so recently been through a pregnancy and 
still in tne process of trying to reconcile my 
feelings of knowing I should be doing what I am 
doing, yet feeling a strong urge to contribute 
elsewhere also. The fictional "Sister Arnold” 
left me aghast. I've also enjoyed the perspec- 
tives on IWY, which I attended, and found the 
behind-the-scenes stories interesting. The 
greatest thing about éxponent II is that I've 
discovered so many other women think as I do. 


Laurie Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 


———— 


Dear Ladies, Ms's or whatever: 


Please enter a subscription to *xponent IZ in 
the name of my wife. This certainly should prove 
to her that I am not chauvinistic, particularly 
when I enjoyed reading the sample copy I picked 
up at BYU. 

The article on Facilities was a gem. Our bish- 
op presented our ward budget this morning and 
listed $100 for the Relief Society to get some 
items for the R.S. room to pretty it up. One of 
the high priests felt that room was pretty 
enougn and a big debate ensued. Thought you 
would like to know, ‘Sm $100 stayed in. 


Bruce Furr : 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Vear Editors: 


May I share a success story. In the crowded, 
tiny women's rest room of our Phase II meeting 
house, we now have a diaper changing unit! Never 
did I imagine that a unit could be improvised 
that would fit in such a small area. Located 
behind the sink, it is attached to the side of 
the front metal stall. 

Who proposed the idea? I did. When our ward 
leaders began talking about completing the third 
phase of our building, I wrote a letter suggesting 
that we include diaper changing units in the new 
rest rooms. To help the priesthood leaders 
visualize the concept, I gave them a picture of 
the unit Cambridge ward has. Of course, I also 
gave a copy of the letter and a picture to the 
Relief Society president, and I briefly. presented 
my idea in a Relief Society meeting. 

_ I don't know how the decision was made, but we 
didn't have to wait for a new addition to the 
building. We're still talking about the third 
Phase, but right now we have an adequate place 
to change diapers. 

Beth Black-Esplin 
Burlington, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 


I devoured your winter issue in one evening. 

It was waiting for me when I returned home from 
the Women's Conference at BYU--sort of softened 
the blow of my return to reality. Always keep 
in mind when you are working the long hours that 
make publication possible that your efforts are 
enormously appreciated and very much needed by 
sisters everywhere. With much enthusiasm, thank 
you! 

Jeanne Griffiths 

Las Vegas, Nevada 


The current issue was produced by: 
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(New York) 
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